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NOTICE. 

Next week ‘‘ The Inquirer ’’ will con- 
tain Special Reports of the Whit- 
week Meetings, including the 
Special Meeting of the National 
Conference. Orders for extra 
copies should be sent early. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


As we write the silent form of the great 
statesman lies in the midst of West- 
minster Hall, hidden from view, resting 
there in the utmost simplicity, until it 
shall be borne on Saturday morning to the 
grave in the Abbey. A ceaseless stream 
of people passes up the great Hall. A 
man of the. people is enshrined in a 
myriad hearts. 

Muutitupes will long in vain to be 
present in the Abbey when the last office 
is performed. But the whole nation may 
be thete, and other multitudes throughout 
the world, in that silent hour, with as true 
participation in deep and vivid sympathy 
as if they stood in theactual throng. We 
know what, the Abbey is, we know the 
thrill of solemn music, and above all we 
know the fellowship of living souls and 
the glory of a noble and triumphant 
spirit. No shadow of faithless mourning 
will be there, but a far deeper sense of 
life enduring and victorious, risen indeed, 
and yet remaining, by God’s grace, an 
inspiration for this time and for coming 
generations. 


ee 


Turs week’s number of the Christian 


i 


World Pulpit is a memorial of Mr. Glad- 
stone. - It contains eight sermons preached 
in London last Sunday on the one en- 
grossing theme. The sermons are by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Ripon; Canon Basil Wilberforce, Dr. J. 
Guinness Rogers, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Parker, 
Dr. Monro Gibson, and Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes. (James Clarke and Co., Fleet- 
street, H.C. 1d.) 


A mrrTinG was held on Tuesday after- 
oon, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing 
ross, to consider the formation of a Non- 

conformist Parliamentary Committee for 
England and Wales. Among the con- 
veners of the meeting were the Revs. C. F. 
Aked, R. A. Armstrong, Dr. Clifford, P. 
W. Clayden, Charles Garrett, and J. Hirst 
Hollowell. The chair was taken by Mr. 
R. W. Perks, M.P., and on the motion of 
Mr. Lloyd George, M.P., seconded by the 
Rey. Bernard Snell, and supported by the 
Revs. Tolfree Parr, W. Copeland Bowie, 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P., and others, 
the following resolution was unanimously 


adopted :— 


That this meeting, having regard to recent 
reactionary legislation seriously affecting the 
interests of Nonconformists, and the efforts 
now being made by organisations connected 
with the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Churches to carry the nation further in the 
same direction, is of opinion that whilst 
acknowledging the excellent work done, the 
time has come: to establish a Nonconformist 
Parliamentary Council, whose duty it shall be 
to examine and watch measures submitted to 
Parliament, to assist in forming a stronger 
Nonconformist opinion on political issues of 
moment to the Free Churches, to communicate 
with the public departments upon such 
questions, and to promote by every means in 
its power effective legislation for the removal 
of the grievances now admittedly suftered by 
Nonconformists. 


The proposed Council is thus to include 
all Nonconformists willing to co-operate, 
and is not limited like the Evangelical 
Free Church Council. 


Tue Queen has been pleased to confer 
the dignity of a Baronetcy of the United 
Kingdom upon Mr. Henry Tate, the donor 
of the Tate Gallery. This is one of the 
birthday honours, announced on Saturday 
last, of which, perhaps, the next most in- 
teresting item is a Knighthood for Dr. C. 
H, H. Parry, Director of the Royal College 
of Music. Sir Henry Tate’s benefactions 
are too well known to need record here. 
If the new dignity is to be regarded as an 
acknowledgment of what the nation owes 
to his great generosity, it is certainly more 
than deserved. 


Tuer Rev. Josepx Warn, of the Bristol 
Domestic Mission, has just had the honour 


of being presented to the Queen, in con- | 


—wEADVILLE 


?. Z nav 


nection with the recent visit of the Crimea 
and Indian Mutiny veterans to Windsor. 
Six years ago Mr. Wain organised a War 
Veterans Association in Bristol, the out- 
come of finding in the slums so many old 
soldiers and sailors in great neglect and 
poverty. The Society, which numbers 150 
members, who have amongst them 341 
medals, has for its objects the obtaining 
of pensions from Government, the 
granting of relief in cases of sickness 
and extreme old age, and the banding 
together of the old warriors in goodwill 
and brotherhood. A Royal command 
caused the members of the Association to 
appear at Windsor, when the Queen 
inspected the men, whom she said pre- 
sented a unique spectacle. Mr. Wain was 
introduced to Her Majesty by General Sir 
John MeNeill, after which he had the 
honour of presenting to the Queen eight 
of his colleagues and helpers of the 
BristolVeterans Association. The veterans 
were conveyed to and from Windsor in a 
special saloon train. 


Hopet-streeT Cxurcu, LiverPoon, was 
built during. the ministry of the Rev. 
James Martineau, as the successor to the 
old Paradise-street Chapel, and was opened 
in 1849. The Jubilee of the church will 
consequently be celebrated next year, and 
in commemoration of the event Mr. W. B. 
Bowring has offered to build a church- 
hall on the vacant land which is available 
at the back of the church. 

We have received a letter from Auck- 
land, New Zealand, from an old member 
of the Dean-row congregation, speaking 
hopefully of the effort which a few staunch 
friends are making to organise a Unitarian 
congregation there. The congregation, 
which existed in Auckland thirty years 
ago, in charge of a resident minister, was 
through various causes dispersed, but 
there is now a very strong desire to renew 
the effort. Mr. H. ©. McCready, of 
Patteson-street, Freeman’s Bay, Auck- 
land, and formerly of Belfast, is secretary 
to the church which has been formed. 


A corrESsPONDENT sends us the follow- 
ing plea :—In one of our papers the other 
day someone said, “ Wanted, cheerful 
pulpits.” Let him step into one and look 
down at the many empty pews staring him 
in the face, and listen to the inanimate 
voices in the inhabited ones, and then. 
imagine how cheerfulness can be sustained 
in the heart of the preacher under such 
conditions, and understand the price that 
must be paid for such a demand. Let. 
every individual worshipper in his par- 
ticular church set his heart to free 
the imprisoned splendour of his voice; 
the result will be hymns of praise instead. 
of the muffled monologue one is accus« 
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tomed to hear; each would then be in 
harmony with the preacher who puts 
himself into his sermons. ‘Deserving the 
cheerful pulpit we shall have it. 


Ar the annual meeting of the. British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the 
following resolution will be moved on 
behalf of the Committee from the chair, 
and seconded by the Rev. James Har- 
wood :—‘ That this meeting of the mem- 
bers and friends of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association supports 
the Bill now before the House of Com- 
mons dealing with marriages in Non- 
conformist Chapels, on the ground of 
religious equality. This meeting regards 
the provision for not requiring the 
presence of a Registrar as essential, 
unless his presence is required at all 
marriages wheresoever celebrated, and 
further regards it as essential that clauses 
should be inserted in the Bill providing 
for the registration of persons authorised 
to perform the Marriage Service, as well 
as for registration of the buildings in 
which the Service may be performed.” 
The resolution was accepted by the Com- 
mittee at the instance of the London 
Meeting of Unitarian Ministers. 


Ovr paragraph, last week, “To Avoid 
Misunderstanding,” has apparently, in 
some quarters, been misunderstood. It 
referred exclusively to the National Con- 
ference meeting. At the Triennial Con- 
ferences hospitality has always been 
offered to ministers and delegates, but for 
this special business meeting it has not 
been found possible to make such arrange- 
ments. To other habitual Whit-week 
hospitality we wade no reference. 


Tue week’s obituary includes the 
following :—The Right Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole, three times Home Secre- 
tary in Conservative Governments, and for 
many years member for the University of 
Cambridge, Mr. Gladstone’s senior by 
three years—Mr. Edward Bellamy, an 
American journalist, author of “ Looking 
Backward.”’—Sir John Thomas Gilbert, 
of Dublin, historian and Governor of the 
National Gallery of Ireland.—Mr. Maurice 
George Rodgers, of Sheffield, Master of 
the Cutlers’ Company.—Mme. Meissonier, 
widow of the artist, who has left many of 
her husband’s works to the French nation. 
—The Archduke Leopold of Austria — 
Signor Brin, Minister of Marine in the 
Italian Government. 


NO UNITARIAN NEED APPLY. 


MrSsettny J. Lawrence is‘an as- 
sistant schoolmaster under the Birming- 
ham School Board, and being of a scientitic 
frame of mind, and withai a good speaker, 
applied fora position as Scientific Lecturer 
to the Hibernian Band of Hope Union, 
the vacancy for which had been advertised. 
Mr. Lawrence went over to Dublin to give 
trial lectures, and gave the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction. His work was evidently 
of a high order. The official communica- 
tion to him declared “that each member 
of the Committee, who had the pleasure of 
hearing you when you were in Dublin, 
wishes to bear testimony to the general 
excellence of style and matter of your 
lectures, and speak in terms of unqualified 
sae of the methods of teaching and 

olding in perfect control the classes you 


lectured to,” Indeed, Mr, Lawrence was 


there and then almost fully asgured that 
the post would be his. Yet the result was 
the following officially communicated reso- 
lution :—*That this Committee having 
heard the report of the hon. officers and 
members of Committee, who were present 
at Lectures delivered by Mr. Shelley J. 
Lawrence, regret that—while they consider 
him well qualified for the position of 
Scientific Lecturer—his connection with 
the Unitarian body would materially 
hinder bis work in connection with this 
Union, and that therefore they cannot 
see their way to appoint him to the vacant 
post.” 


THE CALL OF SPRING.* 

From my study window I have heard 
the cuckoo daily for the last fortnight, 
and the corncrake’s voice was audible a 
week ago; and I am_ thankful that, 
although living so near the pulsing heart 
of a great city like Manchester, I am still 
within sight and sound of many of God’s 
beautiful creations. It is an old subject 
Iam dwelling upon this evening—as old, 
almost, as the oldest poet; for as soon as 
ever man acquired the power to sing the 
things that struck him as being most 
worthy of his song were the warlike deeds 
and heroic actions of men; but as soon 
as ever the idea of his spiritual being and 
the spiritual nature of God dawned upon 
his mind, then he went to Nature for 
inspiration, and found it in the birds and 
trees and flowers. Some people have 
thought that science would militate 
against the love of Nature; but, on the 
contrary, there is greater and more pro- 
found admiration of natural beauty to- 
day than ever before. Old Chaucer sang 
in the days long gone by,— 
Now must these men be glad a little while, 
That they had lived to seo May once more 

smile. 

And Tennyson has here and there in his 
pages given us brief yet picturesque 


descriptions of Nature in the glorious | 


spring; and of this month of May he 

says :— 

The honeysuckle round the porch has woven 
its wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint 
sweet cuckoo-flowers, 

And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire 
in swamps and hollows grey. 

How many people there are looking 
forward to the opportunities afforded in 
Whit-week for travelling to some distant 
scenes of beauty, where Nature is to be 
seen fresh from the hand of God, where 
no vandals or money-grubbers have 
defaced her charms wantonly or for the 
sake of a little paltry gold. The thought 
which guides our young people in their 
choice of place is its beauty. They want 
to see the beautiful spots of our land, 
where streams and woods and mountains 
and meadows blend in a glorious whole, 
and make an impression on the mind 
which they willlove to recall as long as 
ever they live; and where the music of 
the birds and the waters will almost hush 
their own happy talk, and make them 
forget for the time being that there is any 
discord in the world, any jarring and 
wrangling. Just as there is music in 
Nature, just as the spheres are in har- 
mony, just as all the parts of a man’s 
body are set and articulated rhythmically, 
so all our social and commercial relation- 


* From a discourse at a musical service at Mossy 
side, May 16, 1898, 


ships should be harmonious ; human life 
ought to be as sweet and concordant as an 
oratorio; and this musical service of ours 
to-night should be emblematic of our 
experiences in the outside world. 
ee: * # * * 

Come out into the sun-bathed and 
flower-and-song-haunted world, and walk 
and talk with God. Come now while 
beauty reigns, and health and strength 
and hope have driven away, at least tem- 
porarily, the curmudgeons of melancholy 
and despair and langour. Come now that 
all creation is joyous, and birds and 
flowers bid you hold up your head, and trust 
in the promises of God. Come and put 
your hand in Nature’s great motherly 
hand, and wander with her in~ her 
beautiful by-ways; let her show you the 
pictures which God paints, the rich organ- 
music God composes ; listen to what she 
can tell you concerning the wondrous 
adaptation of all things to the end and 
purpose for which God has designed them ; 
aud then you will return to your hum- 
drum business routine with the mighty 
revelation in your souls that the veriest 
commonplace duty of life may be made 
divine, and that a man’s first and foremost 
business is to get his soul into harmony 
with the world-soul, and to make his whole 
life a-grand sweet song. 

Cuartes Ropzr. 


NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 
eee 
Tuesday, 3Ist May. 

Special Meeting of the National 
Conference. 

Reception of Delegates, Ministers, 
and Superintendents by the Pre 
sident and Oommiittee of the 
Sunday School Association. 

Sunday School Association Annual 
Meeting. President, Rev. J. 
Hstlin Carpenter, M.A., Oxford. 


3.* 
6.* 


ipo 


Wednesday, Ist June. 

Annual Sermon by Dr. Klein, at 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel. 
Central Postal Mission: 

Meeting. ; 
Tue Inquirer: Presentation to 
the Rey. W. G. Tarrant. 
British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association Annual Meeting. 


11.30. 
4% Annual 
6.* 


Rs 


Thursday, 2nd June. 
Conferences :—(1) “ Our Church 
Life: Social and Benevolent,’ 
Mr. John Dendy. (2) ‘“ Our 
Church Work in spreading Reli- 
gious Truth,” Rev. A. Webster. 
Ministers’ Conference: Paper by 
the Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., of 
Birmingham. 
8. Conversazione at the Inst'tite of 
Water Colour Painters, Picca- 
dilly.» 


10.* 


Friday, 3rd June. 
Temperance Association: Annual 
Meeting. The Rey. R. A. Arm- 
strong in the chair. 


wa 


The Book-Rooms of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Sunday School Association at Essex Hall 
are open daily, 9 till 6, and visitors are in- 
vited to inspect the Books, Tracts, and 
Photographs on sale. 


* At Essex Hall, | ‘i 
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GLADSTONE. 


Dorine the past week our thoughts have 
been constantly at Hawarden, while from 
far and near in a marvellous unison have 
come the tributes of admiration, gratitude, 
and affection for the departed leader of 
men. <A few of the most striking words 
of appreciation we have gathered together 
here, and have added some passages from 
the very many pulpit references. by our 
own friends. 


The Daily Chronicle. 

Ir is not Mr. Gladstone’s opportunism, 
but a very different quality, which has 
given him the commanding place in the 
affections of his countrymen. It is, ina 
word, his Faith. We do not mean his 
theological opinions, his ecclesiastical 
preferences, but we mean his firm hold on 
unseen verities. Here was a man who 
‘lived as ever in his great T'askmaster’s 
eye,’ and who saw, running through the 
details of secular policy, the golden 
thread of an eternal purpose. This, after 
all, is the great wall of separation be- 
tween men—do they believe or do they 
not? No professions of religion, no pious 
formulas, can long conceal from the people 
the unbelieving man; they will. penetrate 
all his disguises, and the shrivelled soul 
will be laid bare before them. Mr. 
Gladstone’s life presented aspects of charm 
for all minds. His learning captivated 
the scholar, his eloquence and statesman- 
ship the politician, his financial genius 
the man of business, while his domestic 
relations and his simple human gracious- 
ness appealed to all hearts. But that 
which gave to him his supreme strength, 
that which made him stand forth in the 
eyes of his countrymen, was his faith, his 
steadfast and serene confidence in the 
Power that rules the destinies of man- 
kind. ; 
Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light is quenched in smoke. 
But the memory of a great character 
cheered and supported to the end by an 
unfaltering faith is one of the most 
precious legacies of the dying century to 
all English-speaking people. 


Sir Arthur Arnold, in the Daily Telegraph. 

He revered the memory of Peel, and 
having witnessed how that great man 
suffered for his adoption of Free Trade, 
he did not hesitate to face and to endure 
even greater losses of friendship and of 
party association when duty called him to 
take up the cause of Ireland. Those who 
knew him better than I will admit the 
truth of my statement, that he felt these 
losses and the hard words that in so many 
cases accompanied them most acutely; the 
gentle forbearance, the absence of any 
harsh recrimination with which he bore 
these attacks testify most eloquently to 
the elevation of his character. Like all 
great men, whose wills, of course, are 
strong, he disliked opposition. To those 
who were strenuous and sincere in the 
policy he had at heart he seemed ever 
most attached. What a testimony it is to 
the sincerity of Mr. Morley’s character 
that he should have been‘perhaps the most 


trusted friend of Mill and of Gladstone 


in their latest years! To Mr. Bright I 
was speaking one day in the House of 
Commons with some new admiration for 
my leader, when he said: “You must 
remember that Gladstone has done nothing 
else for fifty years.” 
that, 


Dark Side of City Life.” 


There is truth in. 
Besides being the greatest member: 


of Parliament and the greatest lawgiver 
of this century, he was of all public men 
not only the most illustrious but the 
noblest in the warmth of -his enthusiasm, 
in his devotion to duty, in his faithful 
service to humanity. 


Mr. John Dillon, in the House of Commons. 

His was a great and deep nature. He 
loved the people with a wise and per- 
severing love, His love of the people, 
and his abiding faith in the efficacy of 
liberty and of government based on the 
consent of the people, as an instrument of 
human progress, was not the outcome of 
youthful enthusiasm but the deep-rooted 
growth of long years, and drew its vigou 
from an almost unparalleled experience o 
men and of affairs. Above all men that 
I have ever known or read of, in his case 
the lapse of years seemed to have no 
influence to narrow his sympathies or to 
contract his heart. Young men felt old 
beside him. And to the last no generous 
cause, no suffering people appealed to him 
in vain. And that glorious voice which 
had so often inspirited the friends of 
freedom and guided them to victory, was 
to the last at the service of the weak and 
the oppressed, of whatever race or nation. 
Mr. Gladstone was the greatest English- 
man of his time. He loved his own people 
as much as any Englishman that ever 
lived. But through communion with the 
hearts of his own people, he acquired that 
wider and greater gift—the power of 
understanding and sympathising with 
other peoples. He entered into their 
sorrows and felt for their oppressions. 
With splendid courage he did not hesitate, 
even in the case of his much-loved 
England, to condemn her when he thought 
she was wronging others. And in so 
doing he fearlessly faced odium and un- 
popularity amongst his own people which 
it must have been bitter for him to bear. 
And so he became something far greater 
than a British statesman, and took a place 
amongst the great leaders of the human 
race, 

The Daily News. 

The people of the United Kingdom will 
feel Westminster Abbey to be the fitting 
place of burial for Mr. Gladstone. He 
should rest with Chatham, and Pitt, and 
Fox, where contention is silent and great- 
ness only remains. If any inscription 
were required for his tomb, it might be 
found in the Midlothian speech where he 
described the power and responsibilities 
of Britain. Speaking in the Music Hall at 
Edinburgh eighteen years ago, Mr, Glad- 
stone said:—“<TI cannot tell you what I 
think of the nobleness of the inheritance 
that has descended upon us, of the sacred- 
ness of the duty of maintaining it. I will 
not condescend to make it a part of con- 
troversial politics. It is a part of my 
being, of my flesh and blood, of my heart 
and soul. For those ends I have laboured 
through my youth and manhood till my 
hairs are grey. In that faith and practice 
I have lived; in that faith and practice [ 
will die.” 


The Rev. Brooke Herford. 

At Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
collections had been announced for the 
London Domestic Mission, and Dr. Her- 
ford’s subject was “The Problem of the 
In the course 
of it, speaking of some signs of progress 


‘in. the world, he made the following re- 


ference to Mr. Gladstone :=“ That great 


statesman, for whom to-day almost the 
world stands with uncovered head, not so 
much in mourning as in reverent honour 
—I think that his career marks something 
of advance in the march of man. Mistakes? 
Of course there were mistakes in his 
career, but even those who could not 
always go with him felt his great 
character and splendid purpose. And 
the conscience of rulership is clearer 
among men, and the pulse of freedom 
beats more strongly in the world, and all 
the march of progress has a firmer tread, 
because of his having been so long in the 
forefront of English life.” 


Rev. H. W. Perris, at Hackney. 


However dependent his faith was upon 
venerated forms, its substance took hold 
of the undying verities—he lived and 
wrought for his kind, because he saw the 
ideal man even in the lowest of them; his 
love of freedom grew out of his passionate 
belief in progress, as guaranteed by the 
Divine Purpose, and fostered by the 
spiritual order. Moreover, while holding 
his own faith before God, he cast a 
sympathetic eye upon divergent schools of 
thought,’ as recognising the many-sided- 
ness of truth, and the danger of bigotry; 
else, how could he have maintained such 
personal relationships with lovers of free- 
dom the world over? The touch of 
intolerance he now and again showed had 
amoral and not merely a dogmatic root ; 
a divine rage against organised cruelty 
and oppression made him a terror to 
crowned evil-doers, but won for him the 
reverence of multitudes. After all, donot 
law and grace in combination go to the 
making of any high ideal? “The wrath 
of the Lamb” was not just a figure of 
speech in Old Jewry, and a great good man 
must needs judge the world. 


Rev. EF. Ceredig Jones, at Bradford. 


His name will be associated for ever 
with the measures which have made Great 
Britain a greater country and a sweeter 
place to live in than it was sixty years 
ago. The progress of education, fuller 
realisation of the principle of religious 
equality, the extension of the rights of 
citizenship, and other great national 
movements will remain as permanent 
memorials of his earnest life. His whole 
career has been one struggle for peace, 
for justice, and for the betterment of 
mankind. . . . In his noble nature there 
was nota trace of vindictiveness. Many 
bitter things were said of him; and yet he 
never uttered a sentence but that was in 
keeping with his dignity as a great 
thinker and an illustrious statesman, 
He was quite satisfied to allow his 
character to vindicate itself. 


The Rev. J. Crossley, at Birkenhead. 


I donot believe that Mr. Gladstone ever 
stooped to the base methods of political 
expediency. He would fight to the last, 
sacrifice everything rather than surrender 
on a point of principle. But if any one 
could show him, by facts or arguments, 
that he was wrong, he had the rare and 
exalted courage to surrender the position 
for which he had fought. Emerson once 
said that ‘a certain kind of consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds.” The 
little minds that are haunted by obstinate 
persistence in a course, even after it is 
shown to be wrong, will never understand 
the loftier consistency of Mr. Gladstone. 
He was consistent—not: to opinions 
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adopted. with imperfect knowledge—but 
to truth. And when he realised that 
truth was against him, he had the courage 
to face the sneers of little minds, and to 


follow the course he believed to lead to} 


truth. 


The Rev. F. K. Freeston, at Essex 
Church. 


For full sixty strenuous years he gave to 
the State his matchless services, beginning 
ere the Queen’s accession, and ending only 
four yearsago. Then his strength was gone 
and his life-work done. With a dignified 
reticence as to himself, with not one re- 
ference to his labours or his years, with 
no theatrical farewell to bring down the 
house, he quietly left the Chamber, and 
the greatest career of the Victorian era 
was over. In the hush of his retirement 
he was more revered and better under- 
stood than in the stormy days of conflict. 
Yet once did he break the silence, and 
that in a characteristic case. His last 
public service was to plead for the Arme- 
nians; his last word to England was, 
“God bless you all, and the land you 
love.” With bowed heads we received 
that benediction, for we knew that he was 
going home to die—going. into harbour, 
like the fighting Temeraire, yet with the sun- 
set fire bathing the picture; going back to 
his home amid the trees, to the village 
and his humble neighbours, to the little 
church that he loved so much. It was 
fitting that there he should pass away ; it 
is fitting that he should lie in Westminster 
Abbey. 


The Rev. J. Page Hopps at Croydon. 


This fine spirit, who has ended his career 
in this dim scene of struggle, as one of the 
church militant, and gone into the world 
of light, as a member of the church 
triumphant, has left behind him a record 
and the fruits of splendid services which 
no Englishman will wish to question. . . 

I say plainly and literally, this great 
spirit is not dead, and has only been 
separated from the body which served it so 
long, and, almost to the end, so well. The 
refined and subtile intellect, the seasoned 
love of justice, the generous sympathy, the 
tender lovingkindness, the glorious indig- 
nation against tyranny and cruelty, the 
wondrous blending of ripe wisdom and 
sunny humour, rich experience and all- 
absorbing humanity, into such a perfect 
whole, the lofty soaring above all things 
human to things divine, are not smothered 
and destroyed, just because a few muscles 
have ceased to act. These superb spiritual 
creations ‘were separate: they had a 
supreme unity of existence of their own; 
and all that has happened is that they have 
been liberated, promoted into the world of 
light—a world as far superior to this as 
the heavens are higher than the earth. 
There is no such thing as death in this 
great realm of the spirit. All is life, and 
life progressive, and life for evermore. . . 

We have not lost him then. He is only 
transferred, promoted, ascended. All the 
power and experience that earth gave him 
will be retained, but with vast accessions 
of knowledge, light, and strength. The 
arena for the use of his splendid sym- 
pathies and powers will be enormously 
enlarged. His work on earth will be but 
as a narrow, brief apprenticeship com- 
pared with what he now will have to do: 
for, in that spirit-sphere, there are no 
closed doors, no changeless dooms, no 


hopeless hells; but only vast reformatories . 


for the -vicious, infinitely varied training 
schools for the ignorant, hospitals for the 
sick, and homes for the children. And, 
doubtless, there are tyrants to beat down, 
and cruelty to be curbed, and temporary 
hells to be emptied or turned into pro- 
gressive heavens: and he who on earth, 
centuries ago, came to seek and save that 
which was lost must still be leading on his 
glorious hosts in. their redeeming work. | - 

And now what authority have I for 
saying this, and how do. I know that it is 
true? I know it because I know that a 
stream of ignorance, misery, and sin is 
constantly flowing from this world to that. 
I know it because I know how God and 
His mighty forces are working here, and 
because it is inevitable that He and they 
are everywhere the same. I know it 
because I know that at the heart of all 
things the law of uplifting is at work. I 
know it because I know God is wisdom, 
justice, goodness, power, and because it is 
impossible that He could create and per- 
fect such splendid instruments only to 
destroy or waste them. I know it because, 
if there is a life beyond, nothing could 
hold back from service the millions of 
glorious beings, who must have found one 
another there. 

To their sublime. companionship, to 
theirdivine enterprises, to their unbounded 
bliss of helpfulness, our splendid com- 
batant has gone. With our gratitude and 
blessing, we follow him, and with joy and 
not with grief, keep his Ascension Day. 


RECENT . LITERATURE IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF RELIGION AND OF 
ETHICS. 


Amone recent works in this department 
of study there are two (each consisting of 
a series of papers, most of which have 
previously appeared in the philosophical 
journals), which are far in advance of the 
rest in worth and interest. One of these 
is “The Will to Believe, and other Essays 
in Popular Philosophy,”’' by Professor 
William James; the other, ‘‘ Man’s Place 
in the Cosmos, and other Hssays,”? ‘by 
Professor Andrew Seth. 

Professor James, by his lucid and in- 
cisive style, as well as by the frequent 
flashes of wit and genial humour which 
enliven his pages, succeeds in making even 
profound psychological and philosophical 
discussions to a large extent intelligible 
and attractive to the general reader. In 
the first essay, which gives its title to the 
volume, he shows that faith or unfaith in 
religious doctrines does not usually turn 
upon questions which admit of intellectual 
demonstration. At the best we can but 
reach a comparison of different degrees of 
probability, and we have finally, by an 
important decision of our own wills, to 
adopt and act upon one or the other con- 
clusion, not because we can fully prove it 
to be absolutely true, but because, on the 
whole, it best harmonises with and satisfies 
our whole nature, which is affectional, 
ethical and spiritual, as wellas rational. 


“’ When,” writes Professor James, ‘‘I look 
at the religious question as it really puts itself 
to conerete men, and when I think of all the 
possibilities which both practically and theo- 
retically it involves, then this command that 
we shall put a stopper on our hearts. instincts, 


' Longmans, Green and Co. New Yurk and 
London. 1897. 7s.) 6d. 
* Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


1897. 7s, 6d. 


and courage, and wait—acting, of course, 
meanwhile, more or less as if religion were 
not true—till doomsday or till such time as 
our intellect and senses working together may 
have raked in evidence enough—this command, 
I ‘say, seems to me the queerest idol ever 
manufactured in the philosophic cave.” 


A thoughtful criticism by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen of this paper is given in the 
“Agnostic Annual” for 1898. In the 
second paper Professor James gives his 
answer to the question “Is life worth 
living?” life, he argues, 7s worth living, 
and chiefly for the reason that it is for us, 
largely, what we make it from the moral 
point of view. 

‘‘ Believe,” he says, at the close of the 
paper, ‘that life zs worth living, and your 
belief will help create the fact, The ‘scientific 
proof’ that you are right may not be clear 
before the day of judgment (or some stage of 
being which that expression may serve to 
symbolise) is reached. But the faithful fighters 
of this hour may then turn to the faint-hearted, 
who here decline to go on, with words like 
those with which Henry IY. greeted the tardy 
Crillon after a great victory had been gained: 
‘Hang yourself, brave Crillon! we fought at 
Arques and you were not there.’ ” 


Among the rest of these interesting 
essays is a most forcible and original 
defence of the genuine freedom of the 
human will against both the “hard” de- 
terminism of the Spencerians and the 
“soft” determinism of the Hegelians. 
In a paper ‘On some Hegelisms’’ the 
views of Hegel and his disciples are 
criticised in a very brilliant style ; and in 
the concluding essay the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research is lucidly 
described and the net result of it fairly 
estimated. 

An admirable presentation and critical 
estimate of the leading ideas in Professor 
A. Seth’s important volume, from the pen 
of the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, appears 
in the current number of the New World 
(March, 1898, p. 149), and there will be a 
special review of the book in some early 
issue of Tur Inquirer. Only a brief 
outline of the contents can be given here. 
The initial paper on ‘‘ Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos” is a very able commentary on, 
anda partial answer to Professor Huxley’s 
contention in his Romanes Lecture. on 
“ Evolution and Ethics,” that the course 
of natural evolution up to the advent of 
man proceeds upon a principle which is 


directly opposed to that principle of 


conduct which the moralised man regards 
as the highest and the best. Professor 
Seth protests against Professor Huxley’s 
view that nature is morally indifferent, but 


he allows that no sure principle of moral. 


guidance can be drawn from non-human 
nature. ‘The evidences of evolution, how- 
ever, all point to the unity of the cosmos ; 
and as at the highest point in evolution 
we find present in man a moral ideal, 
we reasonably conclude that the principle 
which unifies and dominates the whole 
course of natural development must 
throughout potentially involve those ends 
of Truth, Beauty and Goodness which are 
at length actualised in the self-conscious 
life of man. In the next essay, entitled 
“The New Psychology and Automatism,” 
Professor Seth vigorously criticises and, in 
our view, completely refutes the monistic 
doctrine of Minsterberg, Hoffding, and 
others that mind and matter are simply 
two sides or aspects of one indivisible 
reality. He points out that on this theory 
all real activity is eliminated from the 
humin consciousness; and that what we 
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call our inner life becomes simply “an 
automatic process in which there is a 
series of happenings somehow passing 
before us, but no real actor in the whole 
affair.” 

The portior of this book, however, of 
the greatest permanent value is the Jong 
essay on “ A New Theory of the Absolute,” 
in which Professor Seth criticises with 
great philosophical acumen Mr. F. H. 
Bradley’s work on ‘Appearance and 
Reality.” Mr. Bradley’s analysis of 
experience leads him to the paralysing 
conclusion that most of our scientific and 
philosophical ideas cannot correspond to 
the Reality, but must be regarded as in 
large measure merely Appearances. Thus 
the idea that a thing has qualities involves, 
says Mr. Bradley, the identity of the con- 
tradictory conceptions of unity and plurality, 
and therefore cannot be a valid idea. In 
reply to this Professor Seth contends, as 
we think most justly, that in the concep- 
tion of personality, which is essentially 
multiplicity in unity, wehave givenin actual 
experience an ultimate category of thought, 
and that, so far from this idea involving 
self-contradiction, it is an actual expe- 
rience which affords the true and only key 
to the understanding of all our judgments 
and reasonings. Space does not allow us 
to treat of another most striking feature 
in this profound paper—namely, its 
criticism of Mr. Bradley’s unsuccessful 
attempt to gain some positive idea of the 
nature of the Absolute by way of Feeling 
rather than of Thought. The concluding 
essay on Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of 
Religious Belief” is highly interesting, 
and, on the whole, fair, but we have the 
impression that Professor Seth deals some- 
what too tenderly with some of the mis- 
chievous sophistries which, as we think, 
disfigure that very able and fascinating 
book. 

There has recently appeared from the 
pen of Professor A, Seth another volume, 
small in. size but not unimportant— 
namely, “Two Lectures on Theism,” ? 
delivered last year on the occasion of the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of Princeton 
University. These lectures have much in 
common with the before-mentioned essay 
on Mr. Bradley’s book, and taken together 
with it they form a really valuable con- 
tribution towards a sound philosophy of 
religion. The distinction between the 
several modes of conceiving God in Deism, 
Theism and Pantheism is very lucidly 
expounded; and the criticism, in the 
second lecture, of the Hegelian conception 
of God’s relation to the universe and to 
man is as’ forcible as it is seasonable. 
While maintaining that our present, in- 
sight into the nature of God, or the 
Absolute, is hardly likely to fully corres- 
pond with the reality, Professor Seth 
adds :— 


But such a doctrine of relativity in no way 
invalidates the truth of the revelation at any 
given stage. The fact that the truth I reach 
is the truth for me, does not make it, on that 
account, less true. It is true so far as it goes, 
and if my experience can carry me no further, 
I am. justified in treating it as ultimate wntil 
wt is superseded. Should it ever be superseded, 
I shall then see both how it is modified by 
being comprehended in a higher truth, and 
also how it and no other statement of the 
truth could have been true at my ~ former 
standpoint. But before that higher standpoint 
is reached, to seek to discredit our present in- 
sight by the general reflection that its truth is 
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partial and requires correction, is a perfectly 
empty truth, which, in its bearing upon human 
life, must almost certainly have the effect of 
an untruth, 

Another work of some importance as a 
popular presentation of the best features 
in contemporary religious thought is “ Re- 
cent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of 
Religion,” * by Rev. James Lindsay, M.A., 
B.Sc., B.D. This massive volume is the 
outcome of. an omnivorous reading of 
both English and Continental works. on 
religious philosophy, and is replete with 
valuable quotations from many’ of the 
best authors. Persons who are desirous 
of making acquaintance on easy terms 
with current ideas respecting the philoso- 
phical bases of religious belief will find 
this book very suitable for their purpose. 
The defect of the work is that the rich 
store of material which the writer has 
collected from: many sources is not ade- 
quately sifted, digested and co-ordinated ; 
and in this respect it appears to us to be 
of inferior value to the same writer’s 
highly interesting volume on “The Pro- 
gressiveness of Modern Christian 
Thought,” which appeared a few years 
ago. In an excellent chapter on the 
doctrine of the personality of God, Mr. 
Lindsay thus justly expresses himself :— 

In America, it need hardly be said that 
Divine Personality found in the “speculative 
Theism of Theodore Parker, far less clear and 
definite expression than might be wished... . 
In Britain, Dr. James Martineau—clarum et 
venerabile nomen—has, with his wonted bril- 
liancy and power, shown that there is not in 
the known cosmos any higher fact than that 
of personality. He has very finely shown the 
contrast between the physical and the spiritual 
spheres, in the former of which things tend to 
unity, in the latter to ‘new centres of self- 
consciousness and causality,’ and has strenu- 
ously resisted pantheistic depreciation of per- 
sonality. .He has guarded personality in 
created beirtgs in presence of the immanence 
of God, insisting that it is not “‘ He that, under 
the mask of our personality, does the thinking,’ 
and the rest. . . . He has protected personal pos- 
sibility in Deity, Whose personality he takes to 
consist in His ‘‘ voluntary agency as free cause 
in anunpledged sphere,” against being measured 
by the actual. cosmos. Theistic philosophy 
has thus come better to apprehend that there 
is no reason why we should not’ welcome the 
thought of self-imposed limitation or restraint 
in God as a way to perfection of result. 

On the question of Free-will Mr. Lindsay 
emphatically sides with such writers as 
Lotze, Martineau, William James, and 
Andrew and James Seth, and rejects the 
Hegelian doctrine of Green, EH. Caird, 
Bradley, and their disciples as being wholly 
incompatible with real moral responsibility. 

Besides the books we have already 
noticed, which deal predominantly with 
the philosophical, aspects of Religion, 
there still remain on our table two works 
on Ethics. One is ‘“ Practical Ethics, a 
Collection of Essays,”® by Professor H. 
Sidgwick. The greater part of these 
essays have been delivered before Hthical 
Societies, and have been printed in the 
International Journal of Hthics. The 
essay on “The Morality of Strife” was 
written before the outbreak of the present 
war, but it will now be read with especial 
interest because of the clear light it throws 
on the ethics of these conflicts of nations 
with each other. In the paper on 
“Clerical Veracity,” which is one of the 
best in the volume, Professor Sidgwick 
gives a very forcible reply to an article by 


Rey. H, Rashdall, in which that gentle- 
man endeavours to justify the position in 
the English Church of men holding his 
views against the severe condemnation 
passed upon their conduct by Professor 
Sidgwick in an article on “The Ethics of 
Religious Conformity,’ which powerful 
article is also given in this volume. 

The other recent contribution to ethical 
thought in this country is a translation in 
two separate volumes of two of the 
three sections which constitute Professor 
Wundt’s treatise on Hthics. The first 
volume is entitled “The Facts of the 
Moral Life,”’® translated by Professor 
Julia Gulliver, and Professor Titchener ; 
the second is “Ethical Systems,” translated. 
by Professor Margaret Washburn. A 
lucid réswmé and criticism of these two 
volumes is contributed by Dr. S. H. 
Mellone to the April number of the 
Journal of International Ethics. Here we 


cannot do more than say that these transla- 


tions contain much original and suggestive 
thought and speculation. The most 
valuable chapter of the first volume is that 
in which Professor Wundt discusses the 
relation between Religion and Morality. 
The second volume contains an account of 
the “ Development of Moral Theories of 
the Universe,” and, especially in its treat- 
ment of Continental Ethical theories, it 
forms a valuable companion and supple- 
ment to Professor H. Sidgwick’s “ Outlines 
of the History of Ethics.” For Professor 
Wundt’s own ethical theory English, 
readers must await the coming translation 
of the third section of his Hthik. 

Among the recent significant treatises 
bearing on Ethics mention should be made 
of Dr. 8. H. Mellone’s elaborate volume on, 
“Philosophical Criticism and Oonstruc- 
tion,’ of which work a separate review 
will erelong appear in these pages. 


‘Guarues B, Urrton, 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Triwmph of Faith. Under this title 
appears a fourth series of “Tracts for the 
Times,” following the volumes on “‘ Reason- 
able Religion,” ‘“‘Common-sense Theology” 
and ‘Creed or Couscience,” which have had 
a wide acceptance. The present volume 
opens with an essay by Dr. John Fiske on 
“The Everlasting Reality of Religion,” 
which is followed by a paper on “The 
Theology of Unitarians,” by Professor C. 
Carroll Everett, of Harvard. Other con- 
tributors are the Revs. M. J. Savage, J. 
Freeman Clarke, J.T. Sunderland, R. A. 
Armstrong, J. Page Hopps, Walter Lloyd, 
C. J. Street, and the anonymous author 
of a paper, “The Bible, the Teachers, and 
the Children,” addressed to the members 
of the London School Board. There are 
also three sermons by the Rey. Stopford 
A. Brooke, his ‘“‘ Reasons for Secession 
from the Church of England” (in two 
discourses), and that noble sermon which 
appeared at the beginning of. the year in 
these columns, and which gives its title 
to the volume. (Philip Green, Hssex 
Hall. 2s.) 

The Homage of Reason, by Alexander 
Webster. This little volume contains six 
addresses given by Mr. Webster in the 
Trades’ Hall, Aberdeen, with the purpose 
of stimulating thought and meeting the 
needs of earnest inquirers on the funda- 
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mental questions of life and death. After 
dealing with the Bible, Christ and belief 
in God, the concluding addresses deal with 
the questions, “Are. You Converted? ” 
“Can You Answer, ‘What is Truth’ ?” 
and “Are You Ready to Die?” (A. 
Martin, 71, George-street, Aberdeen, and 
at Essex Hall. 1s.; paper covers, 6d.) 

Hymns for Heart and Voice. A second 
edition of the ‘Hymns for Children,” 
edited by Mrs. Farrington, and published 
in 1894 by the Sunday School Association, 
has taken a new title “‘in recognition of 
the fact that so many of those who use it 
in our schools are no longer children.” 
Our readers, are already acquainted with 
the admirable qualities of this little book, 
with its opening and closing services, and 
the songs and hymns for Bands of Mercy 
and Bands of Hope added to the main 
body of the hymns. Issued at 10d. net, 
in the best and most durable binding we 
have ever seen in a children’s hymn-book, 
it is very warmly to be recommended to 
our schools and homes.. (S8.S.A., Essex 
Hall.) 

The Bristol Chant, Anthem and Service 
Book. This is a substantial companion 
volume to the well-known Bristol Tune 
Book, issued under the musical editorship 
of Mr. Josiah Booth... The first part con- 
sists of chants for the whole book of 
Psalms, and for the great, festivals of the 
Church. Then follows the service book, 
with all responses in the Prayer-Book, 
and the hymns of the Church in various 
settings, the Te Deum having eleven 
settings, from the simplest to the most 
elaborate, and the “Creed of S. Atha- 
nasius” not being forgotten. The third 


part is a collection of 114 anthems. The 
three parts may be had separately. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co. 4s.) 


Comfort and Cleanliness, by Mrs. 
Catherine M. Buckton. Another little 
book of eminent practical usefulness by 
the author of ‘ Health in the House,” 
“Food and Home Cookery,” and “Our 
Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy,” is 
sure of a cordial welcome. Mrs. Buckton 
describes her three-storied London house, 
and the measures she took to keep it 
healthy and organise the house-work in 
the interest of all concerned. . Ventilation, 
kitchen ranges, floor-coverings, curtains, 
brushes, various processes of cleaning and 
turning out rooms are very skilfully dealt 
with, and helpful illustrations are added, 
together with specific directions which 
will be profitable study for all teachable 
householders. There are also wise words 
on the servant and mistress question. 
(Longmans. 2s.) 

Dick and Dandy, by Mary Dendy. 
Any story by the writer of “ Lesson 
Stories for the Little Ones” will be 
received with the pleasantest anticipations 
by our young people, and they certainly 
will not be disappointed in “ Dick and 
Dandy.” The little boy and his dog find 
it desperately difficult to be good, but what 
they do and how they enjoy themselves 
make us want to hear more of them. 
There are charming illustrations by A. 
and K. Hughes and H. P. Templar. 
(H. Rawson and Co., Manchester. 1s.) 


Is it fair always to forget all the good, 
or kindness, shown to us, by those with 
whom we live, for the sake of one little 
pain they may have caused us, which, most 
likely, was quite unintentional on their 
part ?—Gold Dust. 


OBITUARY. 


—~— 
MR. CHARLES COCHRANE. 


On Sunday morning, May 22, in memory 
of Mr. Charles Cochrane, the Rey. A. W. 
Timmis preached a sermon in the Stour- 
bridge Presbyterian Chapel, from which 
the following are some notes :— 


Our friend’s Christianity was manifested 


in his life, which- was inspired with the 
spirit of Christ and dominated by Christian 
principles and ideals. . His life and charac- 
ter will stand the test imposed by Paul— 
“Tf any man hath not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.” 

(1.) Think of his loyalty to truth, the 
courage and self-sacrifice with which he 
held his religious convictions. He was 
born and brought up a member of the 
Established Church in an atmosphere of 
strict and stern Calvinism. When a boy 
of fifteen he went to study at King’s Col- 


lege, London, and there he came under 


the influence of the professor of theology, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, deposed for 
heresy in 1853. Maurice helped to clear 
away some of the doubts and perplexities 
with which Calvinism was troubling his soul. 
Maurice, however, remained tothe end of his 
days a devoted member and minister of 
the Church of England. By some process 
of reasoning too subtle and obscure for 


ordinary understandings to follow, he 


persuaded himself that subscription to 
the Church formularies was not bondage. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles he praised as a 
defence of liberty, and the Athanasian 
Creed as a security against the corruptions 
of popular theology. Charles Cochrane’s 
mind was of quite another cast, impatient 
of compromise; demanding clearness and 
precision. Unable to assent to the teach- 
ings of the Prayer-Book, he gradually 
found his way into Unitarianism. About 
the beginning of the year 1878 he avowed 
himself a Unitarian, and became a member 
of this congregation—to which, therefore, 
he belonged during the last third of his 
lifetime. Here he heard a gospel preached 
that satisfied his mind and heart. In 


loyalty to truth he had to make sacrifices } 


that were not small. But he was willing 
to pay the price for freedom and a clear 
conscience. Like Paul, he was not afraid 
or ashamed to join himself to a “sect 
everywhere spoken against.” 

(2.) His unworldliness. This was shown 
in his choice of a religious denomination 
when he felt bound to quit the Church of 
his youth. It was shown in other ways, 
too. Heimpressed me as one of the most 
unworldly men I ever met. Of suchas he 
the first beatitude was spoken—“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘ Poor in spirit,” I 
take it, does not mean meek and humble. 
The poor in spirit are they who are in 
spirit indifferent to material wealth, or, at 
any rate, not too eager to get or to keep it. 
Blessed are they whose hearts are not so 
set on worldly wealth that they will lose 
their true life as sons of God in order to 
win worldly wealth ; who will not, for any 
amount of it, give a particle of honour 
or honesty. If ever man: was’ so 
blessed, Charles Cochrane was. ‘‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God?” Here was a 
rich man who received the kingdom of 
God as a little child, because he was as 
regardless as an unspoiled child is of the 
accidents of wealth and station, respecting 
only the one thing that is really respect- 


able—goodness. > 
as something of his own, that he might 
do as he pleased with, but as a trust from 
God to be used for the good of his fellow 
men. When the majority of the rich men 
of Christendom shall be like-minded with 
him, then some of our most difficult social 
problems will be on the eve of settlement. 

(3.) As a citizen he was faithful to the 


Christian ideal of the kingdom of God. 


The proper aim of politics, as he conceived 
of it—the only possible aim for a Christian 


politician—is to conform human laws and. 


institutions, and the whole social life of 


men to the divine pattern of God’s 


kingdom. Therein, widely as they differed 
in theology, he resembled the great states- 
man who.died last Thursday. 

(4.) His Christianity taught him _ to 
“accept the inevitable”’—as the Master 
aceepted it when he prayed, “Not my, 
will, but thine, be done.” While he had. 
plenty of money at his command, there 
was in his life much trouble and sorrow, 
borne bravely and piously. He possessed 


His riches he held not. 


intellectual endowment and a force of © 


character that would have fitted him to 
play a leading part in the world, if he 
had not been burdened and hampered 
with physical weakness. As it was, he 
frequently had to be content with 
giving sympathy and money to causes 
which he would fain have served other- 
wise as well. His cheerfulness was to 
me wonderful and admirable. By it he 
often administered a wholesome 
unspoken rebuke to my-despondency. 
And a beautiful trait, which I noted 
again and again, was his thoughtfulness 
for others, the poor especially, in his 
own time of trouble, when he might 
have been excused for being self-centred. 
At the last he faced calmly and confi- 
dently, with hope of immortal life based 
on faith in God’s goodness, that ineyit- 
able end of this life’s journey to which 
we must all come. The final stage of 
the journey was for him very painful 
and weary. What of that? His faith 
was not shaken by it, nor shall ours be 


shaken. 
io? 


MR. J. M. HAWORTH. 


' A Tragic accident at Caergwrie on the 
14th inst., which resulted in the death of 
Mr. J. M. Haworth, has deprived the 
Upper Brook-street Congregation of the 
services of an old and faithful member. 
Mr. Haworth, who had been in failing 
health for some time had gone to Caer- 
gwrie for a rest, and while walking alone 
by the side of the railway line, he slipped 
and fell, and was killed by a passing train. 
As Superintendent of the Manchester 
School Board Jndustrial Schools Depart- 
ment, Mr. Haworth was widely known 
and deeply respected. He was honoured 
by all for the warm personal interest he 
took in the destitute children who came 
into his hands, and for the kindly over- 
sight he kept upon them in. after years. 
The children themselves warmly recipro- 
cated the kind way in which he carried 
out his difficult duties, and a touching 
evidence of this was shown in the 
spontaneous request of the boys forming 
the band at St. Joseph’s Industrial School 
to be allowed to play at his funeral. The 
Christian Brothers who have charge of 
the Home readily granted their request, 
and the almost unique spectacle was seen 
of a long procession of Catholic boys 
with their band and several of their 
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clergy attendmg the obsequies of a 
prominent Unitarian. To have won such 
consideration in such a quarter is the 
highest testimony to a man’s character, 
and a further proof that kindly hearts 
can bridge the dividing lines of sects and 
parties. Mr. Haworth was an active 
worker at Brook-street, where for many 
years he was a member of the Church 
Committee and Secretary of the Guild of 
St. Christopher. A special memorial 
service was held on Sunday last, con- 
ducted by Mr. Peach, when a large 
congregation assembled to show the 
affectionate esteem in which the memory 
of their former fellow-worshipper was 
held by them. 


(re SB EES PN PENS 


SIR JOHN WOODHEAD, CAPE 
TOWN. 


On Saturday, April 16, there passed 
away one of the oldest members of the 
Free Protestant Unitarian Church, Cape 
Town—namely, Sir John Woodhead. Sir 
‘John had been connected with the Church 
for more than thirty years, and had been 
one of its most staunch and loyal sup- 
porters. He was a native of Hudders- 
field, in Yorkshire, bemg born there in 
the year 1832. On attaining manhood he 
adopted the profession of marine engineer, 
and spent some time in India at the time 
of the Mutiny. Being invalided home, 
he afterwards entered service on the 
passenger vessels to the Cape, and 
ultimately decided to make Cape Town 
his home. Here he entered into the 
tanning industry and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a large business. In 1881 he was 
elected a town councillor, and immediately 
threw himself into the work of sanitary 
and other reforms which were urgently 
needed by the town. He devoted special 
attention to the water supply, and it was 
during his mayoralty, and largely owing 
to his public spirit, that a large reservoir 
was constructed on the top of Table 
Mountaim. During the latter years of 
his life Sir John withdrew from the 
business he had established and devoted 
most of his leisure to the affairs of the 
town. He was four times elected Mayor, 
and in 1897 received the honour of 
knighthood in recognition of his public 
services. Though only in indifferent 
health for some time before his death 
he attended to his public duties almost 
to the last day of his life. His known 
integrity and uprightness commanded the 
respect and confidence of all parties, 
while his kindly spirit endeared him to 
all who knew him well. He leaves a 
widow and nine children to mourn his 
loss. By his death the cause of Liberal 
religion in South Africa loses one of its 
firmest supporters. j 

The funeral took place at the Maitland 
Cemetery on Monday, April 18, and was 
attended by many of the leading citizens 
of Cape Town, the service being con- 
ducted by the Rev. R. Balmforth. <A 
memorial service was also held in the Free 
Protestant Church the following Sunday 
evening. ; 


He who requires much from himself 
and little from others will save himself 
from anger.—Confucius. 

Tuin« not lightly of evil. Drop by 
drop the jar is filled. Think not lightly 
of good. The wise are filled with purity, 
gathering it drop by drop. — Buddhist 
Wisdom. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


———— 


A areat public funeral is a spectacle 
never to be forgotten, the flags hanging at 
half mast, the shops closed, the streets 
full of silent crowds of people, and the 
slow procession passing through the midst. 
But time passes, and it sometimes seems 
as if the place of the great man for whom 


‘the nation has mourned is filled again; 


though his memory may be still loved and 
honoured, some one steps in to the post 
he has left vacant. Still more is this the 
case in regard to the great host of un- 
known workers in the world. One after 
another passes away to enter into the 
wonderful, beautiful life that lies “ be- 
hind the veil,” the ranks close again, the 
dropped work is taken up by another 
person, and we who see this, and have 
only little duties to do, may be apt to 
think that there are plenty of other 
people who could fill our small places as 
well or better than we. 


If so, we do not bear in mind the fact 
that we each of us, men and women, girls 
and boys, have a work to do that no one 
can do for us. Whether we know it or 
not, we are all of us doing this work, 
either well or badly, every hour of every 
day. What is it that even children are 
unconsciously doing when they think, 
perhaps, that, in these early years, they 
are orly making ready to enter on the 
important duties that await them in the 
future? They are building upa character, 
a spirit good or bad within them, the real 
self which is to live on when the body— 
the house in which it is dwelling now—is 
dead and gone. By the habits we form, 
the thoughts we encourage, even by our 
likings and dislikes, we are building up 
this character within us. 

We all know what habits are and how 
easily we grow into them, how by giving 
way totemptation once or twice we may 
form, for instance, the habit of being idle 
or not perfectly true; and the more we 
give way to a habit the harder it becomes 
to overcome it. Did you ever read the 
story of a huntsman who caught a baby 
wolf in the woods and took it home to his 
cottage ? He fed it and warmed it; as 
time went on he loved it as well as he 
loved his children. As it became larger 
and older, it grew fierce until he dare not 
refuse it anything it wanted; yet still he 
loved it. Inthe end, the great, wild wolf 
killed the huntsman’s wife and family 
and then devoured him. Any one who 
gives way to temptation and thus begins 
to form a bad habit is like the huntsman 
who took home the little wolf; and the 
bad habit that grows upon him so quickly is 
like the baby wolf that grew, and grew, 
and ended by eating hismaster. A habit, 
good or bad, grows upon us and becomes 
part of the character we are building. 

One evening a traveller came toa lonely 
log cabin among the forests in one of the 
western states of America, and asked for 
a night’s shelter, which was gladly given 
to him by the settler and his wife. They 
grew friendly together as they talked, and 
the settler told the traveller sadly how his 
three boys had all longed to become 
sailors, and, one after another, they had 
left home to go to sea. “So strange a 
longing,”’ said the mother, “for their lives 
have been spent in the forest.” 

“See,” replied the stranger, pointing to 


a picture on the wall of a ship tossing on | 


e 


the waves, “your boys have had that 
picture always before them, and they have 
learned to love the sea.” 

Now this story we may use as a parable, 
and it will teach us something about this 
building of our characters. It depends 
very much upon the pictures, so to speak, 
that we keep before us, upon the ideals we 
have in view, the aims we set before our- 
selves whether we build them well or ill. 
We grow like what we love and reverence. 
Frances Willard, of America, has told us 
in the story of her life how in her child- 
hood she longed to be beautiful, and it 
was a great trouble to her that her features 
were plain, until a wise, older friend 
changed the whole course of her thoughts 
by showing her that beauty of mind was 
worth far more than were any graces of 
the body; and from that time it was her 
constant longing and prayer to be made 
beautiful within. With this aim before 
her she grew up into one of the noblest 
women the world has ever known. 

A little lad of eight years old resolved 
within himself that he would “ try always 
to be the very best and wisest that he 
could.” This was Theodore Parker, who 
built up a brave, beautiful character, and 
left the record of a noble life behind him 
when he died. Surely children want to 
lay good foundations for these characters 
they are beginning to make, these real 
selves that will never die. Then think of 
the huutsman’s little wolf, and shun bad 
habits, and keep a great alm In view, such 
as this :—‘‘ With God’s help, I will be 
kind to everyone, and brave and true to 
what I know is right.” 

Frances EH, Cooxs. 
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A CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT. 


THERE is no other Church. There 
may be the outward form, an elaborate 
organisation, an imposing ritual, a 
most orthodox creed. But where the 
Spirit is not, there is no Church. The 
one essential thing is that there shall 
be living souls, gathered together in 
the presence of Gop, acknowledging 
that their life is quickened by the 
Eternal Spirit. 

This is the meaning of religion—to 
be dependent upon Gop, to acknow- 
ledge His presence in the world and 
in the inward life of man, to accept 
the obligation of righteousness which is 
His will, to seek ever more of the true 
life of the Spirit which is with Him. 
The completest ideal of this life is in 
the Christian spirit, in the religion of 
Jesus, in which it is known that the 
Eternal Goodness is over all and in all, 
and the spirit of the child rests in the 
‘Fatuer’s care. Whitsuntide is the 
festival of the awakening of the 
gathered disciples to that conscious- 
ness ; it is, therefore, the festival of the 
birth of the Christian Church. Not 
with the noise of the rushing of a 
mighty wind, as in the early legend of 
the Church, but with silent, deep con- 
viction of the presence of the Holiest 
and the strength of the Eternal, this 
great revealing is accomplished, and 
men know that to which they are 
called. 

In all that concerns our churches we 
must ever return to this central truth, 
and rest in this. Whatever we may be 
planning or pondering as to their 
order, as to their teaching, or their 
various activities, here is the test: Is 
the word spoken in the presence of Gon, 
is the work done in His strength, is it 
ordered according to His method? . Is 


there in this gathering the reverence of 
true submission and the trustfulness of 
humble prayer? Is the life of this 
human fellowship in all things de- 
pendent on the quickening Spirit? Then 
there is a living Church, but without it 
there is mockery of the Holiest. 
During the coming week many of our 
people will be gathered together in 
council to discuss matters of vital 
importance affecting the welfare of our 
churches and their work in the world. 
If there is to be profit in such meetings 
and discussion it must be through the 
over-mastering sense that it is as 
members of churches that we come 
together, not in self-will, but in the 


‘service of the Highest, and that as a 


people we are to seek above all a larger 
measure of the spirit that reveals the 
power of Gop in our life. 

There will be discussion at the special 
meeting of the National Conference as 
to the most efficient method of church 
organisation, as to how far present 
methods and instruments may be 
improved. Possibly there will be sharp 
difference of opinion. But out of such 
discussion, if only it is governed by the 
true spirit, there may come a clearer 
mutual understanding, and a closer, 
stronger union in our common cause. 
We are as a people pledged to the 
principle of Free Churches, because we 
find that so alone can we be true to the 
ideal of a Church in which the Spirit is 
to be supreme. And we are agreed that 
the one end for which the Church 
exists is Religion, which is the life with 
Gop. An over-eager advocate of one 
method may be ready to assert that 
only by his way can religion really 
stand first in: the Church, but ex- 
perience is against that ungenerous 
assumption ; and we may trust that in 
our coming Conference there may be no 
such darkening of counsel. However 
we are organised, and whatever name 
we bear, our hunger is for righteous- 
ness, and for a truer life with Gop; 
our common alm is that we may 
receive a larger measure of that Spirit 
of which the fruit is love, joy, and 
peace. 


LIBERTY AND TRUTH. 


Trying to disentangle the main issue 
from the recent flurry of controversy, it 
seems as if the only point’ on which there 
is really some uncertainty is, as to a body 
of Free Churches having, for what one may 
call its ‘general purposes”’ association, 
an organisation with a doctrinal name. 

Yes, there does on the face of it seem a 
certain inconsistency in this. But let us 
look more closely into it. hire 

Look first at the character of the 
churches, which, as a fact, are grouped 
together in what the common world calls 
“the Unitarian body,” but what most of 
ourselves prefer to speak of as our “free 
churches.” As a fact this grouping of 
the religious life consists of two sets of 
people—those who hold with it for its 
liberty, and those who are specially in- 
terested in the truth which has been the 
result of that liberty. Our church-life is 
thus not a circle, with a single centre, but 


a sort of ellipse, with two centres, Liberty 
and Truth. 

To this two-centredness may really be 
traced that divergence of aim, that diffi- 
culty in pulling together, the general un- 
stable equilibrium which has made us 
appear to the world much less united than 
we really are. For in speaking of these 
two parties, I do not for a moment mean 
to represent them as necessarily hostile, or 
consent to the name “ opposite tendencies.” 
Each section has, on the whole, a genuine 
respect for the other. Neither—leaving 
a few hot heads out of account—has the 
least desire to exclude the other from the 
common pale. In many things they work 
heartily together. And yet there is a 
certain uneasiness between them, and a 
liability to sudden and acute differences 
of opinion on matters involving common 
action. It is such a question that has 
recently been raised as to the fitness of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to serve as the “ general purposes” 
society of our free churches. 

Yet see how this state of things has 
arisen. Simply from the fact that in our 
dual body the active and organising forces 
have mostiy developed themselves among 
those specially interested in our truth. 
There is something energising and uniting 
about great convictions. On the other 
hand, liberty, thoughstrong when attacked, 
when let alone is apt to lack both cohesion 
and energy. Thisistheexplanation of much 
of our Presbyterian history. It explains 
why the very worst time for our free 
Presbyterian chapels was after Toleration 
was won, and before Lindsey’s Unitarian 
movement.* Joseph Hunter, the anti- 
quary—in his life of Oliver Hey wood— 
mentions regretfully (for he was no lover 
of the new Unitarianism) that during the 
first three quarters. of last century the 
Presbyterians were continually dwindling.t 
But he goes on to admit that during the 
present century ‘ this process of declension 
has not continued,” and he attributes this 
to the new interest aroused by the move- 
ment of “Lindsey and those admirable men 
who thought and acted with him.” So that, 
really, the Unitarian movement, instead 
of destroying Presbyterianism, saved it! 
Of course some will say—‘ Yes, saved it 
for. a doctrinal propaganda, chiefly 
of negations.” But nothing could» be 
further from the truth. ‘'’o Lindsey, 
Priestley, and the rest, this was a great 
religious reformation they had come to, 
and felt they must proclaim. It was no 
negation. It was a return to the sim- 
plicity of Christ. It was a great light of 
positive religion. It quickened the old 
Presbyterian congregations that received 
it into new life, and out of that life came 
new activities and the impulses of union 
and organisation. As early as 1791 the 
“Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge”? was formed; in 1806 the “ Unit- 
arian Fund ” for missionary effort. There 
was no sectarian spirit in these things. 
They were simply the co-operation of 
people whose freedom had led them to 
great truths—truths fiercely attacked on 
allsides—and who simply joined theirforces 


* T constantly find this spoken of as Priestley’s 
movement, butit was far more Lindsey’s. Lindsey 
had already formed clear views, and was upon the 
point of leaving the Church when he first met Dr. 
Priestley, who tried to dissuade him, and would 
have had him remain a mere Liberal in the Church, 
as Priestley was in Dissent. 

+ He instances the West Riding, where the 
original forty congregations had decresed to twenty. 
—-See ‘ Life of Oliver Heywood” (1842) pp. 413, 449, 
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the best they could. Then, by 1825, it 
was felt that a larger association for the 
general purposes of their work was 
needed, and the new society took the 
name of the “ British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association.” There was no sec- 
tarlan purpose in their name. Of the 
names by which their position was com- 
monly described they took the broadest. 
The others were “Socinian” and “ Anti- 
Trinitarian,” but Chauning had made the 
name “ Unitarian” the only possible one 
by his great Baltimore sermon six years 
before. It linked them, too, not only 
with their American brethren, but with the 
ancient body of Unitarian churches in 
Transylvania. What other name could 
they take ? Of course one can see now that, 
natural as it then was, there might arise a 
certain illogicalness in the representative 
of one of the dual elements of our church- 
life, even though the most active, arrang- 
ing to speak and act for the whole—yet, 
practically, how else could it have been ? 

That is past history, however. The 
real question, after all, is how the Associa- 
tion so founded has done its work. How 
has it supplied the need of a “general 
purposes”’ association, not just for that 
section of our work, out of the special 
energies of which it grew, but for our 
churches at large. How has it practically 
represented its twofold constituents? I 
think it can stand this test. Whatever 
one-sidedness there might seem in its incep- 
tion has been outgrown in its work. The 
charges of narrowness, and of using its 
money or its influence to warp our 
churches from their freedom are absurd. 
It has represented the freedom of our 
churches quite as earnestly as their truths. 
Indeed, so patent is this, that it is even 
made a charge against it! It is too free, 
too wide! It even urges our churches to 
have “open trusts,” though its own trust 
(of seventy years ago) is not quite “open” ! 
But then, what is all this but to say that 
it has carefully regarded the position of 
all its constituent elements—helping all, 
claiming no authority over any—and has 
carried out the general purposes of all 
so well that it has won respect and 
support from all parties among us. 

If there were space it might be per- 
tinent to consider what it is that those 
who are dissatisfied with our existing 
institutions—the National Conference and 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion—suggest in their place. One “ Free 
Church Assembly”? we are told. Well, 
that might transfer the centre of gravity 
from the truth-centre of our church-life 
to the liberty-centre, and so might sound 
more logical. But would it work as well? 
The Rev. R. A. Armstrong, in his admir- 
able review of Mr. Fripp’s pamphlet, 
gives good reasons for doubting. Why, 
to: begin with, we are told that every 
church with a doctrinal trust or using a 
doctrinal name would be excluded. 
Which reminds me of one of Russell 
Carpenter’s witty sayings when a similar 
controversy was on, many years ago, that 
“Tt seems an odd way of making a 
religious body less sectarian to begin by 
bisecting it.” I do not suppose Mr. Wood 
means this. No, the one clear thing is—we 
must hold together. Lovers of liberty 
and lovers of truth—we are together, we 
have grown up together. It is a growth 
to be proud of, that of our fathers starting 
with freedom only, and coming, over a 
century ago, to the great truths to which 
most Churches are only. slowly and 


of their trust. 


hesitatingly coming to-day. Let some- 
thing be allowed for growth. Of course 
there are things to be corrected here and 
there. Mr. Steinthal’s resolution constitu- 
ting the “Committee” of our National 
Conference a standing “ Council” may be 
such a wise correction, except. that 
“occasional”? meetings (when something 
really needs considering) would be better 
than “regular” ones. But the last thing 
I would refer to such a council would be 
any attempt such as Mr. Wood’s amend- 
mentsuggests—to reconstruct our organisa- 
tion. Our Liberty and our Truth are both 
needful, and ordinarily work together well. 
But heaven help the body that will insist 
on putting them in defined and stable 
equilibrium. Brooxe Herrorp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~+-—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


——— 


MR. FRIPP ONCE AGAIN. 


Srr,—Many remonstrances have reached 
me for the too great gentleness with which 
I have handled Mr. Fripp and his pam- 
phlet. Ido not repent; for no one can 
help recognising behind the perversity of 
his misrepresentations and the intolerance 
of his temper a real and honourable zeal for 
the religious life of our churches. But I 
confess that his last contribution to the 
discussion makes it hard, even for one 
who would fain be counted his friend, to 
write in any tones but those of very grave 
remonstrance. 

I do not know in what respect I am 
supposed to resemble Achilles; nor do I 
understand, since I have certainly not been 
sulking in my tent, why Mr. Fripp should 
think it so great a matter of congratula- 
tion, to have drawn from me a renewed 
expression of opinions which I have held 
for thirty years, and had expressed over 
and over again before Mr. Fripp’s name 
had ever been heard in our churches. 

I will not deal with those portions of 
Mr. Fripp’s letter in which he simply re- 
peats himself. He appears to mistake 
repetition for argument. The reasons 
which I have endeavoured to advance 
against some of his positions evidently 
do not in any way affect his mind. Nor 
does he think them worthy of considera- 
tion. Let us, then, pass to the new matter 
in his letter of last week. 

So far as I can understand him, Mr. 
Fripp’s quarrel with those who conduct 
the affairs of the Unitarian Association is 
that they are not as dogmatic as he thinks 
that they ought to be under the highly 
dogmatic interpretation which he places on 
the constitution of their Society. . He 
politely declines to believe in their “ pro- 
fessions of catholicity.” If they speak and 
act like men as zealous for the freedom of 
our churches as himself, this is a betrayal 
For they have been sup- 
plied with funds simply for dogmatic uses. 
Therefore they receive the lash—not of 
the subscribers, whom one would suppose 
to be the proper persons to call them to 
account for their catholic professions, but 
of Mr. Fripp, who cannot bear to. see 
catholicity combined with a love of Unit- 
arian Christianity. eae 

When, Sir, Mr, Fripp proceeds to casti- 


gate me for acquiescing in “a scandal,’ I 
am bound to say that I repudiate the 
charge, not without indignation. Ido not 
require to be taught in such matters.by 
Mr. Fripp. Nor will I be dictated to by 
him as to what subjects I may discuss or 
with whom I may discussthem. Ifa body 
of Unitarians are interested in “ the life 
and work of our Free Churches,” and 
desire to discuss the subject, I rejoice; 
and I gladly embrace the opportunity of 
hearing what they have to say and bearing 
my part in their conference. For this 
Mr. Fripp denounces me, and tells me I 
am no “true champion of catholicity.” I 
venture to believe that I am, however 
humbly, a champion of a catholicity wider 
and more generous than Mr. Fripp shows 
himself capable of conceiving. 

Mr. Fripp goes on to tell me that I am 
“blinded” by my “ardour for Unitarian- 
ism,” that Iam so “keen for theological 
truth,” that I do not “see its secondary 
value to religion.” Sir, I have been taught 
from my earliest years to value truth as 
the most priceless gift of God, and, above 
all, truth in the high realm of things 
divine. I look on the history of the 
world, and I see that the noblest of our 
race have thought no sacrifice of ease, of 
wealth, of repute among men, of life 
itself, too great a price to pay for one step 
forward in the high search for truth, and, 
above all, religious truth. Iam far 
indeed from supposing that I have 
reached more than faintest glimmerings 
of the eternal light, or have grasped more 
than an infinitesimal fragment of the 
truth of God. But what I have that will 
I hold, and proclaim, and allow no man 
unrebuked to bid me relegate to a 
secondary place. Love and religion I 
value as highly as Mr. Fripp. Mr. Fripp 
tells me that ‘“ what we love is the prin- 
cipal thing.” Well, as for me, I love the 
truth, and the truth clothes itself for me 
in this poor, despised garb of Unitarian 
Christianity. And I will be a member of 
no Church, nor of any Council of 
Churches though nominally Free, in which 
Tam not to be at liberty to lay stress on 
such truth as God reveals to me, and to 
strive to win all men to its recognition 
and its love. 

The intolerance of Mr. Fripp amazes 
me. He cannot recognise an honest and 
honourable difference of interpretation 
and opinion. Concerning relations which 
many of his brethren and some of the 
noblest of our dead have sanctioned and. 
approved, he exclaims, ‘How. much 
longer will such an unprincipled state of 
things be tolerated?” From Mr. Fripp 
it is clear that those who differ from him 
need expect no tolerance at all. His 
latest letter is a storm-signal showing us 
the measure of liberty we may look for if 
we submit ourselves to an organisation 
framed on lines which approve themselves 
to him. Ricuarp A, ARMSTRONG, 

Liverpool, May 24. 


+ ee -_-— 


Srr,—Life is too short and. time is too 
precious for a busy. man to waste any of it 
in profitless controversy, and so I have no 
desire to follow Mr, Fripp in his wild and 
exaggerated outpourings. I only crave 
space to correct some of his personal mis- 
statements. He says :—(1) That I “make 
no. secret of my wish that Manchester 
College might be known as a Unitarian 
College.” This is untrue. J have never 
either harboured or expressed any such wish, 
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He says :—(2) That I “have been heard 
to say that if all our 350 pulpits were 
vacant I could fill them in a few weeks 
from among my correspondents.” This 
also is untrue. I never made such a rash 
and foolish statement to anyone. 

It is perfectly true that I am frequently 
invited to preach in “our churches,” and 
that when [ can be of service, I am willing 
to serve. Joes Mr. Fripp propose, in the 
name of a larger liberty, to exclude me 
from preaching, because [am the Secretary 
of a Unitarian Association ? The Essex 
Hall «‘ Year Book” for 1898 records the 
fact that he is himself the Secretary of a 
Society “to extend the knowledge of 
Unitarian principles in Treland.” 

It is perfectly true that congregations 
and ministers seek my advice at times, and 
T always try to send my correspondents an 
honest and civil answer. Does Mr. Fripp 
see anything wicked or sectarian in this ? 
Apparently (Mr. Fripp being my autho- 
rity), the advice given is usually good, 
seeing that it is “fatherly.” I don’t 
myself know what ‘“ semi-archiepiscopal 
advice to Free Churches” means; and 1 
am afraid I must plead guilty to thinking 
that Mr. Fripp’s manner of tendering 
advice to Unitarians is just a trifle over- 


bearing, and is somewhat hard to recon- | 


cile with the “larger liberty” which he is 
s0 anxious to commend to the world. 
May 21. W. Corzntanp Bowtie. 


—__—_ ¢ @ 0 —_____ 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Srr,—On behalf of the London Unit- 
arian Ministers’ Meeting I have great 
pleasure in inviting our brother ministers 
from the provinces to the Ministers’ 
Conference at Hssex Hall on the 
Thursday afternoon, in Whit-week, at 
4 o'clock. This Conference was formerly 
held on the Friday evening, but it is 
hoped that the alteration to the 
Thursday afternoon may be found to be 
a more convenient time for our brethren 
from the country, and that there will be 


a good gathering to hear the paper on 
“Our Ministry—the Magnitude of its 
Tasks and the Insufficiency of its 


Forées,” to be read by the Rey. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A., on the occasion. 
J. H. Srronen, Hon. Sec. London 
Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting. 


APPEAL FOR INDIA. 


Srr,—The earthquake which worked 
such sad destruction in India nearly a year 
ago caused serious damage to the Mundirs 
or chapels of the Brahmo Somaj in several 
places. Some of these I visited, and as I 
recall the pride that was felt in them and 
the great sacrifices through which they 
had been built, I naturally feel a special 
sympathy with our friends there—all the 
more so since many of them have also 
suffered severe private losses from. the 
same cause that more or less ruined their 
homes of worship, and are therefore 
unable, without assistance, to restore them. 

Iam glad to hear that friends in Liver- 
pool, moved by the touching story which 
they recently heard from Mr. A. M. Bose, 
have expressed a desire to help in this 
matter. Probably there are many others 
in various parts of the country who will 
also be willing to show the sympathy which 
is greatly needed and deserved. As one 
who has had the privilege of representing 
English Unitarians in India, I shall have 


much pleasure in receiving and acknow- 
ledging any subscriptions that may be 
entrusted to me, and in forwarding them 
to India on the following conditions :— 

(1) That the fund be distributed by the 
representative of the Brahmo Somaj Com- 
mittee in Calcutta (which is in close rela- 
tions with the B. and F.U.A.) solely for 
the restoration of Mundirs damaged by 
the earthquake. 

(2) That only those Mundirs which have 
a properly constituted trust be. qualified 
for benefit from this fund. 

James Harwoon. 
105, Palace-road, London, S.W. 


—_——___30-2e—__——_- 


PASCAL’S PENSEES. 

Srr,—In his very interesting article on 
Pascal’s Pensées, Mr. Gow quotes a cele- 
brated passage, and compares it with a 
similar passage in a work of the late R. L. 
Stevenson. 

I came across Pascal’s reflection some 
years ago, and was struck with its remark- 
able similarity to some well-known lines 
by Pope in his “Essay on Man.” The 
resemblance is so close. as to justify a 
charge of plagiarism against the poet. I 
am not aware that the resemblance has 
been pointed out before, and I had for- 


gotten it until Mr. Gow’s article brought. 


it to my recollection. I will place the 


passages side by side :— 


Quelle chimére est-ce done que Vhomme! 
Quelle nouveauté, quel chaos, quel sujet de 
contradiction! Juge de toutes choses, im- 
bécile ver de terre, dépositaire du vrai, amas 
d'incertitude, gloire et rebut de luniverse: 
s'il se vaute, je labaisse; s'il s’abaisse; je le 
vaute, et le contredis toujours, jusqu’a ce 
qu’il comprenne qu'il est un monstre incom- 
préhensible—Pensées de Pascal, Partie IT., 
Article I. 


Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely great: , 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or Beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, anid reas’ning but to err ; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 

Chaos of Thought and passion all confus’d 

Still by himself abus’d or disabus’d ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all 

Sole judge of Truth in endless Error hurl’d 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
—Lssay on Man, Ep. LI. 

I do not know how it will appear to 
your readers, but it appears to me that 
the latter part of this justly-celebrated 
passage is simply Pascal’s reflection put 
into rhyme. Ciement E. Pixs, 

Beech Croft, Holywood, co. Down. 
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ComPpuLsION is not, and never can be 
conviction. They exclude each other.— 
Guesses at Truth. 

OO ——— 

Country Arr FoR Weak AND AILING 
CuILpREN.—Miss A.J. Lawrence, 75, Lan- 
caster-gate, London, W., begs to acknow- 
ledge, with many thanks, receipt for this 
fund of the following sums :—F. W. L., 
£5 5s.; Miss J. Durning Smith, £3 3s.; 
A. B.C. and X. Y. Z., £2 2s.; Miss M. 
Martineau, £1 1s.; Lieut.-Colonel Trevelyn, 
£1; Mr. D. Turner, £1; Mrs. Frank 
Jolly, 10s.; Mrs. Vance Smith, 1 1s. ; 
Mrs. Lindsey Aspland, £1 1s.; Mr. 
Dennis B. Squire, 10s.; Mr. A. H. 
Lawrence, £5; Mrs. Griffith, £2 2s, 


GEORGE HERBERT. 
“HE TEMPLE.”’—II. 


In- one -of Jowett’s notebooks, from 
which extracts are given by his biogra- 
phers, occurs the question, « propos of 
“The Imitation of Christ,” ‘“* would it be 
possible to combine in a manual of piety, 
religious fervour with perfect sense and 


knowledge of the world?” “The Tem- 


ple,” clearly, did not answer Jowett’s 
requirement, or he would hardly have 
asked this question. Nevertheless, it 
may be suggested that if there is any- 
one who has written of piety in a manner 
that combines religious fervour with per- 
fect sense and knowledge of the world, 
it is George Herbert. His life, as we 
have seen, was for years that of a man of 
the world, conversant with affairs, a 
courtier, taking delight in the interests and 
variety of a public career. He gained a 
perfect understanding of many-sided 
human character. And when he made 
his final break with personal ambition 
and became the country parson following 
a severe rule of life, he did not put away 
this knowledge or turn his back upon it. 
No little of his value to us rises out of 
the fact, that growing in the spirit and 
temper of a saint he did not disdain to 
continue “a man of the world.” 

We find this abundantly illustrated in 
the first poem of his book. This is the 
“ Church Porch,” containing twenty-seven 
versesaddressed to youth, full of wise advice 
and clear practical counsel on the general 
conduct of life. There is great directness 
and felicity about the way in which the 
various vices are forbidden and various 
duties enjoined, and many of the maxims 
are pointed with an excellent wit. Here is 
worldly wisdom of the best sort :— 

Chase brave employments with a naked sword 

Throughout the world. Fool not; for all 

may have, 

If they dare try, a glorious life, or grave. 
There are good sense, wit, and the very 
genius of a gentleman in the following 
on conversation :— 

Entice all neatly to what they know best ; 

For so thou dost thyself and him a pleasure ; 

But a proud ignorance will lose his rest 

Rather than show his cards. 

Mutinous sufferers in the pew are re- 

buked with this couplet in extenuation of 

imperfect preaching :— 

The worst speak.something good; if all want 
‘sense, 

God takes a text, and preacheth patience. 

The poem preserves its air of cheerful 

wisdom to the end; witness the closing 

stanza :— 

In brief, acquit thee bravely, play the man ; 

Look not on pleasures as they come, but go ; 

Defer not the least virtue: life’s poor span 

Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 

But none knew better than Herbert the 
limitations of ‘‘mere”’ morality. He knew 
that the Christian religion involved some- 
thing more, and though morality was an 
inevitable fruit of it, there was a whole 
region of Christian experience, woven of 
aspiration and faith and the spiritual 
affections, which lay beyond the sphere of 
the moralist and the prudent rational man. 
The secret of Christ and his Church dwelt 
within a more sacred enclosure. And this 
the poet, by a simple characteristic device, 
makes clear. The admirable morality of 
the verses just noticed is only a preface, it 
is the outer court of the temple, it is the - 
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As we yet stand within it, we 
are indeed assisted by the sanity and eleva- 
tion of its thought into the right mood for 
the reception of something more, but not 
until we have crossed the threshold is the 


“ porch.” 


real meaning of ‘The Temple” vouch- 
-safed. Then it is given us, our eyes fall 
at once upon “The Altar,’ the central 
symbol of the place, and we read the 
inscription :— 

A broken altar, Lord, Thy servant rears, 

Made of a heart, and cemented with tears... 
O let Thy blesséd Sacrifice be mine, 

And sanctify this Altar to be Thine. 

The note sounded here, the sacrifice of a 
contrite spirit, is the dominant note of the 
whole. There must be no mistake . con- 
cerning this. There is, no doubt, great 
variety in the themes of the poems, and 
equally great variety in their treatment. 
The rites of Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion, seasons of the Christian year like 
Lent and Easter and Whit-Sunday, parts 
of the church building, the windows, the 
floor, even the lock and key. have each 
their poems. There are poems that touch 
profound questions and the things of high 
philosophy like that entitled. Man,” 
which contains such lines as these :— 

Man is all symmetry, 

Full of proportions, one limb to another, 

And all to all the world besides ; 

Each part may call the farthest, brother, 
For head with foot hath private amity, 

And both with moons and tides. . . 

O mighty Love! Man is one world, and hath 

Another to attend him. 

There are others in which the imaginative 
power is only equalled by the emotional 
truth of the conception, such as ‘“ The 
Pulley,” with its memorable close,— 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 
Moreover, there is an abundance of fancy, 
and the delicate perception that discovers 
the resemblances in things, as in the lines 
where “ Prayer” is celebrated in a profusion 
of similes, of which surely the most 
beautiful is this, ‘“‘ Church bells beyond the 
stars heard.” And there is ingenuity that 
amazes, and even a playful humour, which 
is quietly present in such poems as “The 
Quip” and runs riot in the daring 
« Anagram” on Mary (Army), and excites 
in us something of the same feeling with 
which we look upon a grotesque design, 
carefully sculptured on a capital or carved 
upon a stall. But all these things, pro- 
fundity of thought, wealth of imagery, 
dexterity, are accessories and adornments. 
They give us, it is true, manifold pleasure, 
but the chief value of their presence is to 
heighten and enrich the impression of the 
act of worship which is proceeding at the 
central shrine of the temple, the offering 
of George Herbert’s heart upon the broken 
altar. 

This must be understood at the outset, 
or we shall run the risk of missing just 
that without which it is impossible to get 
into perfect touch with this book.» Other- 
wise our interest in it will be broken and 
scattered; we are likely to make too much 
of the conceits and verbal oddities, the 
foam-drift upon the surface, so long as we 
remain insensible to the depths out of 
which they spring. Coleridge was right 
when he said that the possession of a 
cultivated judgment or even poetic sensi- 
bility were insufficient for appreciation of 
this book, there was wanted in addition 
the mind ofa “devotional Christian.” We 
must be in some sympathy with Herbert 


while, kneeling upon the “checkered” 
stones of his sanctuary, he confesses and 
pleads for pardon, pours out his longings 
to be reconciled with God, his aspirations 
after purity and peace, and lifts up his 
heart in thanksgiving for the love of 
Christ. Then we can enter into it all and 
nothing is shut from us, for we are come 
upon the likeness of our own travail. 
With what an intimate understanding we 
can listen to the poet as he speaks on this 
wise :— 
My faults and sins, 

Lord, I acknowledge; take Thy plagues away : 

For since confession pardon wins, 

I challenge here the brightest day, 
The clearest diamond; let them do their best, 
They shall be thick and cloudy to my breast. 


Or thus :— 


My stock lies dead, and no increase 

Doth my dull husbandry improve ; 

O let Thy graces, without cease 
Drop from above! ... 


The dew doth every morning fall, 

And shall the dew outstrip Thy dove— 

The dew, for which grass cannot call 
Drop from above? ... 

O come; for Thou dost know the way : 

Or if to me Thou wilt not move, 

Remove me where I need not say, 
Drop from above ! 

Or thus again :— 


Lord, mend, or rather make us: one creation 
Will not suffice our turn: 
Except Thou make us daily, we shall spurn 


Our own salvation. 


It is this skill in “spiritual anatomy,” as 
some one has called it, that will always 
win for Herbert his most devoted readers. 
Listen to this:— 


How should I praise Thee, Lord! how should 
my rhymes 

Gladly engrave Thy love in steel, 

If, what my soul doth feel sometimes, 

My soul might ever feel ! 

Although there were some forty heavens, or 
more, 

Sometimes I peer above them all; 
Sometimes I hardly reach a score ; 

Sometimes to Hell I fall... . 

Whether I fly with angels, fall with dust, 

Thy hands made both, and I am there; 
Thy power and love, my love and trust, 

Make one place everywhere. 

One of the most. beautiful of all the 
poems is “The Flower,” in which he de- 
scribes the vicissitudes of the soul, its 
times of depression and of revival. He 
has been in depression, but: has risen out 
of it; his heart seemed shrivelled, but it 
has recovered its greenness, and he cries: 
O that I once past changing were, 

‘Fast in Thy Paradise, where no flower can 
wither ! 

But his chief thought is of the Power 

that has been able to ‘call him back so many 

times from falling and decay: it amazes 

and thrills him :— 

And now in age I bud again, 

After so many deaths I live and write; 

I once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing : O my only Light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom Thy tempests fell all night. 


I would like, if space had permitted, to 
have quoted. entire “The Collar,” in which 
the heart’s rebellion against the yoke of 
duty is painted with a ‘marvellous insight, 
and its issue exquisitely indicated in “the 
final lines :— 

But as I raved, and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling “‘ Child!” 
And I replied, ‘‘ My Lord!” 


One word must be said as to Herbert’s 
style. He indulges in plentiful, conceits 
and is often fantastical to the last de eree, 
This manner is partly his own, the expres- 
sion of his own individuality, and partly 
it is derived from the influence of Donne 
and his school, which none who wrote in, 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
could well escape. Dr. Johnson, writing 
of this school in his life of Cowley, says, 
“Tf their conceits were far-fetched, they 
were often worth the carriage,” a remark, 
it may be observed, which is itself a con- 
ceit. Certainly we may adopt this lan- 
guage in speaking of George Herbert. 
His conceits are at times far-fetched, -but 
when are they not worth the carriage ? 
The genuine Herbert-lover never repines 
at their presence, even when in rare cases 
they do some blemish to his art, for they 
testify of the gracious humour which 
humanises the saint and endears the man, 

AmBrosy BuNNETT, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
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EAST CHESHIRE 


Ir at any time during the last thirty- 
nine years progress has been made by the 
spread or maintenance: of Unitarianism, 
or of Free Christianity in the eastern half 
of the county of Chester; if any closed 
stations have been re-opened; if any fail- 
ing stations have been revived; if any new. 
stations have been brought intoexistence— 
such progress can, without loss of modesty, 
be claimed to its credit by the Hast 
Cheshire Christian Union; and since the 
Union has not allowed either natural or 
artificial county boundaries to stand in 
the way of its helpful sympathy, in de- 
scribing the work done in Hast Cheshire, 
I must take notice also of the work done 
by the Union in the neighbouring counties 
of Lancaster, Derby, and Stafford. 

This corner of Cheshire has been for- 
tunate in having, within a few miles of 
each other, three substantial Unitarian con- 
eregations—Stockport, Dukinfield, and Gee - 
Cross; but over the rest of the district 
the congregations are smaller'and much 
more scattered, and it was a happy inspira- 
tion that these three congregations should® - 
join with the others for purposes of mutual 
help and sympathy. 

It was in February, 1859, that eleven 
gentlemen connected with the congrega- 
tions of Gee Cross, Dukinfield, Mossley, 
and Mottram met at the house of the then 
minister of Dukinfield Old Chapel, and 
resolved that it was expedient: to form an 
association of Free Christian Churches in 
the district and about Hast Cheshire. 
The outcome of this resolution was that 
in the May following the East Cheshire 
Missionary Association, which five years 
later changed its name to its present one 
of “The Hast Cheshire Christian Union 
for Missionary Purposes,” took shape with 
this object: ‘To afford mutual assistance 
to the churches composing it, either in 
carrying on their own services, or in con- 
ducting missionary operations.” | By de- 
grees all the Free Christian congregations 
in the district have at one time or another 
joined the Union, and a few congregations 
outside the district have also been enrolled, 
and had the Union done nothing more 
than draw together at regular intervals 
ministers and representatives from the 
various congregations for mutual aid, 
sympathy, and advice, it would have done 
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much to justify its existence; but it has 
done much more than that. 

Like all institutions of a similar kind, 
the instruments with which the Union 
has tried to accomplish its object have 
been two—money and men; and also like 
such other institutions, it may have found 
money wanting occasionally—but men, 
never. The funds of the Union have 
been derived from collections made an- 
nually at the several chapels, from annual 
subscriptions given by members of the 
congregations in the Union, from grants 
made from time to time by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
from donations which have in the hour 
of need come to the rescue of a bankrupt 
treasury. The Union has known how to 
suffer need and has had but scant op- 
portunity of learning how to abound— 
except in the human material that has 
been at its disposal. As each new mem- 
ber-came into the district to take charge 
of a congregation, he was welcomed into 
the Union as an expected worker, and the 
expectation was never disappointed; and 
as minister after minister passed out of 
the district there was ever distinctly felt 
a temporary vacancy aud an earnest and 
faithful worker was missed. And the 
Union, too, has beenever sinceits formation 
happy in having the co-operation of a 
body of lay preachers who certainly 
have not fallen behind their ministerial 
brethren in the zeal and self-sacrifice which 
causes them to look upon their almost 
gratuitous labours in the light of duty. 
Another source of aid must not be 
omitted. Manchester lies just over the 
county boundary, and so the students of the 
Home Missionary Board and College were 
readily and constantly available for pulpit 
supplies. These, then, are the means at 
the command of the Union—never as 
much money as it would like—faithful 
ministers, zealous laymen, and the ever- 
ready resources of the Home Missionary 
College to fall back upon. 

In glancing over the records of the work 
of the Union it is not difficult to distinguish 
certain fixed principles of action which 
were adopted at the very outset of its 
existence, and have been faithfully main- 
tained up to the present time. Firstly, 
the only name test which affects any 
congregation joining -the Union is that 
which is implied by the term “Christian.” 
Had the spirit of the first resolution been 
so far departed from in subsequent years 
as to add a further limiting name to its 
title the Union would certainly have had 
its means of usefulness crippled. I am 
by no means sure that all the congrega- 
tions at’ present in the Union would be 
minded to inscribe the word Unitarian 
over their chapel door. Secondly, the 
Union does not interfere with the perfect 
independence of each separate church. 
It may give pecuniary assistance, and then 
very properly wish to know how the 
money has been spent. It may give 
counsel and help as it did in the amalga- 
mation of the two congregations at 
Macclesfield. But it does not take any 
part in the government of the churches ; it 
aims rather at inducing congregations 
that have none, to adopt and urges them 
to carry out such a form of constitution 
as will encourage self-reliance and _ self- 
control. Thirdly, the object of the 
Union has seemed to be rather to pre- 
serve and revive existing congregations 
than to create entirely new ground. I[ do 
not imagine that. the forward missionary 


ideal has been lacking, but the care and 
resuscitation of the dead and dying 
stations has taken up so much of the 
pecuniary resources that breaking new 
ground would often have meant only a 
deeper debt. Still, under the auspices of 
the Union, four congregations have’ been 
started—Stalybridge, Glossop, Denton and 
Ashton-under-Lyne ; of these, Glossop is 
in Derbyshire, and Denton and Ashton 
in Lancashire. The former are now 
flourishing, self-supporting congregations 
with a bright future before them. Den- 
ton is still aided by the Union, Ashton 
is just on its legs, and it is too early to 
speculate as to how it will thrive, but its 
destinies are at present in able and zealous 
hands. The principle of trying to revive 
old congregations instead of commencing 
the new, unless carried out with cir- 
cumspection, would become a stumbling 
block in the path. of usefulness. I do 
not sympathise with the feeling that we 
should keep open one old chapel merely 
to prevent its being closed. ‘The deaths 
of some congregations are perfectly 
natural, and there is no virtue in trying 
to revive the corpse; better turn our 
energies, to centres of greater activity ; 
the first crops on virgin soil are generally 
abundant, at any rate. The East Cheshire 
Union has, had the difficulties which this 
principle brings with it to contend with 
in the case of the Potteries. Though out- 
side Cheshire, in Staffordshire, three con- 
gations in the Potteries—Newcastle, 
Longton, and Red-street—were in the 
early days admitted into the Union. Red- 
street apparently did not remain long 
in the Union, but the Union certainly 
spared neither money nor trouble in its 
endeavour to plant and raise permanent 
congregations at Longton and Newcastle. 

Local difficulties and personal difficul- 
ties were constantly met with; there were 
times of depression and times when the 
prospects looked brighter ; but somehow 
congregational life did not take root at 
either place, and when the old chapel at 
Neweastle passed into other hands the 
Union, with great reluctance, on many 
grounds, left the Potteries to start a new 
movement at Ashton. The last principle of 
action of the Union to which I will refer is 
as important as any. All the aid given 
by the Unionis temporary, revisable each 
vear ; it helps congregations in order that 
they may help themselves; the young con- 
gregations it tries to rear in self-reliant 
health and to teach to run alone; the old 
and decrepit it cheers, it encourages, it 
supports, it strengthens, infusing new life, 
so that all crutches may be thrown away. 
It does not encourage persistent leaning 
upon itself. The Union is very properly 
proud of the three congregations—Staly- 
bridge, Flowery Field, and Glossop—which, 
originally nurtured by the Union, have 
developed into self-supporting communi- 
ties. The Union at first supplied vacant 
pulpits by the ministers and laymen in the 
District and the Home Missionary College 
supplies, but after it had been at work two 
years it appointed its first missionary, who 
had charge of the congregations at 
Flowery Field and Mottram, and_ since 
then, though there has been no missionary 
with permanent oversight over the whole 
district, missionaries in charge of separate 
congregations or of groups of congrega- 
tions have from time to time been 
appointed. 

Such.are the main principles which have 
actuated the Hast Cheshire Union in its 


work among the congregations in its dis- 
trict, and on its intelligent and conscien- 
tious adherence to these principles will 
depend its future usefulness and success. 
I do not pretend to know all the pros and 
cons of the success or otherwise of each of 
the congregations of Free Churches in 
Hast Cheshire, but before I close this 
letter I will just set down in a general 
way how the work of the Union seems to 
be progressing. 

The non-assisted congregations in the 
Union are Gee Cross, Stalybridge, Flowery 
Field, Stockport, Dukinfield, Mossley, 
Nantwich, Glossop, Dean Row, Styal, and 
Knutsford. Of these Stalybridge, Flowery 
Field, and Glossop were formerly assisted 
congregations, and Stalybridge and Glos- 
sop were founded under the auspices of 
the Union. With regard to the older con- 
gregations in the above list their character 
has altered in recent years, and is still 
altering. The wealth and influence is not 
as much confined to a few individuals as 
it formerly was, with a consequence that: 
the bulk of the congregation now takes a 
larger share in its government, and the 
greater responsibility which this brings 
with it creates a greater interest in chapel 
matters and in general a more independent 
spirit.. The younger congregations were 
fortunately born in more democratic days, 
and ‘were early taught to aim at self- 
reliance. The assisted congregations are 
Denton, Macclesfield, Mottram, Boston 
Mills, Congleton, and Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Of Ashton I have written above. A 
nucleus of earnest folk has gathered round 
the minister, whose loyal energy points to 
success; but the usual struggles of new 
movements will have to be gone through, 
and itis greatly to be hoped that in the end 
a congregation may take root and flourish. 
The other assisted congregations go on the - 
even tenour of their way, with in each case 
a tendency to be less and less dependent 
on the Union for their continued existence. 
They all contributed towards the funds of 
the Union. : 

To anyone who may think that this letter 
discloses but a meagre record of work in 
East Cheshire I would say that with the 
exception mentioned at the beginning we 
are a scattered flock; and that in two of 
our large towns commercial distress has 
brought discouragement. If it be a good 
thing for the stronger congregations to 
join hand to hand with the weaker for 
mutual aid and sympathy ; if it be a good 
thing to keep open our old chapels as long 
as there are worshippers; if it be a good 
thing to revive dying congregations; if it 
be a good thing to plant the Free Christian 
standard in new places as rallying points 
for new congregations; if it be a good 
thing to promote closer social intercourse 
between congregation and congregation, | 
then some good things are being done in 
East Cheshire. _T. H. Gorpon, 


CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


Tur chief event of the term has 
been the refusal by the Senate to grant 
the status of a Public Hostel to St. 
Edmund’s House, the new training 
college for Romam Catholic priests. 
At the University Nonconformist Union 
papers have been read this term by Mr. 
P. G. Thomas, Non-collegiate, on “ Pere 
Bysshe Shelley—Theorist and Poet” ; by 
Mr. Henry Vivian, of the Labour Asso- 
ciation, on “Labour Co-partnership” ; | 
by Mr. A. M. Bose, M.A., of Christ’s 
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College, on “The Brahmo Somaj Move- 
ment.in India”; and by Mr. H. H. W. 
Pearson, B.A., of Christ’s College, on 
“The Buried Cities of Ceylon.” Next 
week the society is to be visited by Mr. F. 
Lenwood, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, who will read a paper on. ‘‘ The 
Awakening of the Universities.” The 
President for the October term is Mr. A. 
W. Foster, of St. John’s College. The 
University Union has passed a resolution 
expressing sympathy with the United 
States by a small majority. 


To . CorresponpgEnts. — Letters, &c. 
received from J. B., HE. P. B., J. A. B., 
Re BoBo TDs. Gek., J.P oH) du Se M., 
L, M., A. R. (Otago), A. L. 8., EH. R.S., 
PecSacAs Loc MT: Be EW do WS 
H. W. The Editor regrets that want 
of space prevents the publication of 
several letters on “ Two Opposing Tenden- 
cies.” Two letters on “‘ Training Colleges ”’ 
are held over. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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{Notices and Reports for thes Department should 
be as breef as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.} 

eae , 

Ainsworth.—On Sunday last the Rev. Walter 
Reynolds, B.A., preached his farewell sermon, prior 
to his removal to Oldham-road, Manchester. 

Belfast : Mountpottinger. — On Thursday 
evening, May 19, a very pleasant social gathering 
was held of the stallholders and other helpers at 
the recent bazaar. The total receipts of the bazaar 
up to date amount to £327, and the surplus stock 
is expected’ to realise a further small sum. Mr, 
Scott, of Brookfield House, has presented a silver 
salver to the church to complete the Communion 

late. 

i Bermondsey.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
and flower services were held last Sunday. The 
church was beautifully decorated with flowers sent 
by several friends, to whom the superintendent and 
teachers are very grateful. The musical arrange- 
ments were, as usual, in the hands of Mr. George 
Callow, and were admirable ; and the singing was 
excellent. The services were conducted by the 
Rev. Harold Rylett. 

Bessell’s-green.—A special spring service was 
held. last Sunday morning. There was an excellent 
attendance, and the music was very bright. The 
“Dead March” was played as a tribute to Mr. 
Gladstone’s memory. 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—'he Rev. H. 
Harrold Johnson, B.A., will resume his duties at 
Small Heath on Sunday, June 12. 

Chelmsford.—On Sunday, 15th, the services 
were conducted by Lieutenant Dear, of Colchester, 
and last Sunday, at the evening service, the minister, 
the Rev. E. John Harry, alluded. to the death of 
Mr. Gladstone, and the ‘‘Dead March” in Saul 
was played. Ona recent Sunday morning five of 
the congregation cycled to the new chapel at 
Braintree. 2 

Chowbent.— Special services were held on Sunday 
in memory of Mr. Gladstone, at which some of the 
departed statesman’s favourite hymns were sung. 
The first lesson was from Ecclesiasticus, beginning 
“Tet us call to remembrance the great and the 
good,” the anthem “ Blest are the departed ” was 
given by the choir, the sermon was based upon 
Acts xi. 24, “ For he was a good man,” and at the 
close of the service the whole congregation stood in 
silence while the “Dead March” was played. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee” was the text in the evening, 
when there was again a large congregation. At the 
close of the morning service a largely attended 
meeting was held in the school, presided over by 
the minister, when the following resolution was 
passed in a fitting manner, and the senicr secretary 


of the congregation, Mr. T. H. Hope, was requested ' 


to forward the same to Mrs. Gladstone: Moved by 
Mr. Charles Eckersley, J.P., seconded by Mr. Thomas 
Hoyle Hope, and resolved unanimously :—That we, 
the members of the Chowbent Unitarian Congrega- 
tion, hereby desire to express our profound regret 
at the loss which the nation has sustained by the 
death of her most illustrious statesman and greatest 
son William Ewart Gladstone, As a religious body 
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we beg to place on record our sincere admiration of 
the exalted example he has shown of true religious 
life, and of all that is good and noble in his 
marvellous career, and we beg to convey to Mrs. 
Gladstone and ‘her family our deep sympathy with 
them in their hour of affliction. 

Derby: Bi-centenary.—Last Sunday special 
services were held in commemoration of the bi- 
centenary of the Friar-gate Chapel. The Rev. Dr. 
Klein, of Liverpool, was the preacher, and in the 
afternoon, the Rev, J. Birks, minister of the chapel, 
conducted a special service for young people. On 
Monday evening a public meeting was held, when 
the chair was taken by Mr. W. J. Piper, J,P., and 
among the speakers were the Revs. Dr. Klein, J. E. 
Manning, J. Freeston, H. Gow and J. Birks, Sir 
Thomas Roe, Councillor Ann, the, Mayor of Mans- 
field, and Mr. J. C. Warren, of Nottingham. In 
connection with this celebration a memorial booklet 
was issued, containing the order of proceedings, and 
the hymns used at services and meeting, illustrations 
of the chapel, historical nutes and lists of ministers 
and trustees. . 

Eyesham.—The annual spring meeting of the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire 
and the neighbouring counties took place at the 
Oat-street Chapel on Tuesday, May 17. A service 
was held in the chapel in the morning, the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. Walter Lloyd, of Glou- 
cester. The business meeting of ministers followed, 
after which there was luncheon in the schoolroom, 
about fifty sitting down, under the presidency of 
Mr, Geoffrey New. Besides the members of the 
Evesham congregation there were present the Revs. 
Joseph Wood and L. P. Jacks (Birmingham), J. C, 
Streep (Shrewsbury), W. E. Addis (Nottingham), 
Peter Dean (Walsall), J. Matthews (Kingswood), 
Priestley Evans (Kidderminster), Fisher Jones 
(Cheltenham), J. Howard (Tamworth), Henry 
McKean (Oldbury), Walter Lloyd (Gloucester), 
H, B. Case (Baptist minister, Evesham), J. R. 
Newall (Wesleyanminister, Evesham), and the Rev. 
Rudolf. Davis (minister at Oat-street), After 
lunch the following toasts were proposed :—‘ The 
Queen,” “the Preacher,” proposed by Mr. A. H. 
Martin and responded to by the Rev. W. Lloyd; 
the “ Ministers’ Meeting,” proposed by the Chair- 
man and responded to by the Rev. Joseph Wood ; 
“Civil and Religious Liberty all the world over,” 
proposed by the Rev. J. C. Street ; ‘‘ Ministers and 
Congregation in other provinces,” proposed by the 
Rev. Priestley Evans and responded to by the Rev. 
W. E, Addis ; “ Ministers of other Nonconformist 
congregations in Evesham,” proposed by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks and responded to by the Rev. H. B. 
Case and the Rev. J. R. Newall; “The Evesham 
congregation,” proposed by the Rev. Henry McKean 
and responded to by the Rey. Rudolf Davis and Mr, 
O. H. New. The latter part of the afternoon was 
spent at Mrs. Cliffs, Wortley House. 

Gateshead.—The Sunday evening services in 
the Co-operative Hall have been so successful that 
the congregation have decided to take the more 
commodious Beaconsfield Hall for a year, and start 
a Sunday-school. 

Glossop.—On Saturday, May 14, the induction 
of the Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, B.A., as minister of 
the Unitarian Chapel took place. Service was held 
in the afternoon, the first part being conducted by 
the Rev. John Fox, father of the newly-appointed 
minister, The Rev. Dendy Agate delivered the 
charge to the minister, and the Rev. A. Gordon to 
the congregation. The Rev. H. E. Dowson then 
welcomed Mr. Fox into the ministry, and he 
replied. In the evening, after tea, a public meeting 
of welcome was held under the presidency of Mr. 
John Brooks, when the speakers were Messrs. Thos, 
Barlow, J.P., and Wright Booth, on behalf of the 
congregation and Sunday-school ; the Revs. Noah 
Green and B. C. Constable, on behalf of the 
ministers of the district; and the Rev. W. L. 
Parker, Congregationalist minister, who was greeted 
with a very hearty reception. The Rev. A. C. Fox 
then responded, and spoke of the purposes and 
hopes with which he entered on that ministry. 

Hull.—Sunday-school anniversary services were 
held last Sunday, and in the afternoon at the close 
of a special children’s service the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis distributed prizes to a large number of 
children for regular attendance. 

Idle, near Bradford.—On Sunday last the Rev. 
A. C. Fox, B.A. (newly-appointed minister at 
Glossop), preached the annual Sunday-school 
sermons, which were much appreciated by very full 
congregations, including many friends from Brad- 
ford. Four anthems and three solos sung by an 
augmented choir gave great satisfaction, and the 
hymns were sung heartily and tunefully by the 
whole of the congregation and children. 

Ilkeston.—On Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
May 13, 14, and 16, a bazaar was held in the Town 
Hall to provide the nucleus for a newchurch building. 
Friends from the Nottingham and Mansfield con- 
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gregations shared in the work of the stalls. The 
bazaar was opened on the first day by Mr. Ald. 
Birks (Mayor of Mansfield), Mr. Harrop White 
being in the chair, and on Saturday by the Rev. J. 
EK. Carpenter, of Manchester College, Oxford, Mr. 
J. C. Warren in the chair. About £100 was raised. 

Lewes.—At a congregational meeting last 
Sunday morning, upon the motion of the chairman, 
Mr. Every, seconded by Mr. Broadbent, a resolution’ 
of sympathy and appreciation of the moral and 
spiritual worth of Mr. Gladstone’s life was 
unanimously passed. In the evening a memorial 
service was held and Mr. E. Capleton preached from’ 
the text above Mr. Gladstone's bed—‘‘ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose whose mind is 
stayed on Thee,” and gave some personal - 
reminiscences of the late statesman. 

Liyverpool.—The annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society was held at the Unitarian Institute 
on Friday, May 13. The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. Jas. Burton, M.A., and there was an 
attendance of about sixty teachers and friends, 
The Society’s visitors for the year were the Hon, 
Mrs, de Beaumont Klein and the hon. sec. of the 
Society, Miss Florence Melly. Mrs, Klein read a 
very able and interesting paper. After a detailed 
report of seven of the schools, she dwelt on the 
great necessity in Sunday-schools of more systematic 
religious instruction and the deep value of teaching 
the children the worth of prayer and communion 
with God. Miss Florence Melly gave a detailed 
report of five of the smaller schools. In the dis- 
cussion which ensued the following gentlemen took 
part: the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and T. Lloyd 
Jones, Messrs. H. Coventry, T. W. Haydon, F. 
Johnson, and the President. The Council’s report, 
read by the hon. sec., showed that there were 212 
more children on the books than last year, that the” 
average afternoon attendance had increased by 89, 
but that the morning average attendance had 
decreased by 40. The Council had a good report to 
give of work done. The meetings held had been 
successful and the attendance good. The treasurer 
reporteda debit balance of nearly £12, butit wasstated 
that this was due to the cost of the “List of Books 
for Sunday-school Teachers” to be used in the pre- 
paration of their lessons, which the sub-committee 
of the Council had compiled, and which was now 
published together with the valuable notes so 
kindly prepared by the Rev. Dr. Klein on “The 
Teaching of Unitarian Christianity.”” The Council 
felt that this pamphlet must prove of great value 
to all teachers. It was unanimously passed that 
the report be adopted and printed and a vote of 
thanks be given to the President for his services 
during the year. 

Liverpool: Bond-street Mission.—On Sunday 
afternoon, the 22nd, our school met together to 
hear an address from the Rev. J. Morgan White- 
man on the late Mr. Gladstone. About 160 
scholars. were present. Mr. Whiteman gave an 
interesting sketch of the great man’s life, touching 
on his home as well as his political and public life. 
At the evening service also, when Mr. Robinson 
preached, reference was made to Mr. Gladstone, 
and at the meeting of the Band of Hope on Monday 
evening, which was the last ordinary meeting of the 
session, 

London: Essex Chureh.—The tenth annual 
display of the girls’ sewing and drilling class took 
place on Saturday last. About eighty girls, in 
special costumes, were put through twelve kinds of 
exercises by Miss C. A. Lawrence, and a room full 
of people followed their movements with much 
interest. The Rev. Frank K. Freeston presided, 
and the prizes were distributed by Lady Durning 


Lawrence. The twenty-second  Sunday-school 
anniversary was celebrated on Sunday. In the 
evening, Barnby’s Rebekah was sung by an 


augmented choir, assisted by Mme. Carrie Black- 
well, 

Longton.—A correspondent .writes hopefully 
of the effort to revive the congregation here, and’ 
with an earnest desire that the chapel at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne might be re-opened. 

Manchester: Bradford.—The annual Flower 
Services were held on Sunday, May 15. By the 
kindness of friends a goodly array of flowers 
brightened up our hall considerably. In the morn- 
ing, Mr. J. Henshall, president of our Natural His- 
tory Society, gave an address on ‘‘ When Spring 
Unlocks the Flowers.’”’ In the afternoon, the school 
choir, trained by Mr. G. Whittaker, rendered the 
cantata The Choicest Gift, and the Rev. Charles 
Peach gave the address. In the evening, Mr. Whit- 
taker’s Vocal Society kindly gave their services for 
the cantata Belshazzar’s Feast. The collections 
for the day, taken on behalf of the Whit-week ex- 
penses, amounted to £2 0s. 44d, 

Manchester: Longsight.—The anniversary ser- 
mons were preached here on Sunday, May 15, by 
the Rev. Wm. Binns, The sermons were highly 
appreciated, and we are much indebted to Mr, Binng 
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for his kindness in helping us. In the afternoon a 
special musical service was given by the choir to a 
very large congregation. We were fortunate in 
having the services of two of the most prominent 
of our Manchester professional vocalists—Miss 
Lizzie Burgess and Mr. Cuthbert Allan. The col- 
lections amounted to over £16 for the day, which 
was much in excess of last year. 


Newcastle: Byker.—On Sunday evening last 
the service was conducted .in this church by Mr. J. 
Duncan Donald. Mr. Donald took for his subject 
*€ Savonarola :, Preacher, Prophet, and Martyr,” in 
commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary: 
of the martyrdom of this great Italian. In the 
course of the service reference was made to the 
death of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the 
‘Dead March” being played after the service. 


Preston.—The Preston congregation have just 
welcomed home the Rey. Jos. Harrison, their 
minister, who, for the sake of his health, was com- 
pelled to spend last winter in the Canaries. He 
comes back much better in health and in ths best 
of spirits, The pulpit during Mr. Harrison’s 
absence has been very generously supplied by a 
number of his brother ministers, to whom the con- 
fregation desires to convey its warmest thanks. 
On Sunday, Mr. Harrison preached the annual 
Sunday-school sermons to large congregations ; the 
collections were very satisfactory, and a general 
feeling of hopefulness seems to pervade the chapel. 
In the afternoon there wasa scholars’ service in the 
newly-decorated schoolroom. _The roum was well 
filled with parents and friends, and the children 
sang beautifully. 


' Stourbridge.—On Sunday, May 15, the ser- 
vices in the Presbyterian Chapel were conducted by 
Mr, Promotho Loll Sen, who is shortly returning to 
India on the completion of his studies in Manchester 
College, Oxford. In the evening Mr. Sen gave an 
address on the Brahmo Somaj, and began by quoting 
Emerson’s famous Divinity School Address of 1838, 
in which he declared, “It is the office of a true 
teacher to show us that God is, not was; that He 
speaketh, not spake.” In that same year was born 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who, as a religious teacher, 
fulfilled that ideal as the leader of the Brahmo 
Somaj. It was, however, the Rajah Rammohan 
Roy who was the founder of that society, and the 
preacher gave a most interesting account of his life 
and the sacrifices he made for religion, concluding 
with a description of the teaching of the society. 


Stratford.—The teachers of the Sunday-school 
earnestly appeal for the assistance of friends to 
enable them to take the scholars for their annual 
excursion early in July. Subscriptions will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by Mr. W. J. 
Hawkins, 15, Buxton-road, Stratford, E., or Mr. G. 
Shute, 53a, Romford-road, Stratford, EB. 


Torquay.—On Tuesday week Mr. B. B. Nagarkar 
lectured in Unity Hall on “ India and its Religions,” 
speaking chiefly of the Brahmo Somaj. The Rey. 
Priestley Prime was in the chair. 


Whitby.—The Rev. F. Haydn Williams has been 
fined by the magistrates, £4 2s. and costs, for 
attempting, on the evening of Sunday week, to 
break down a fence with a crowbar, where he held 
that there was right of way, and for resisting the 
police, 


pouLeit SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
SUNDAY DUTY. — Address, 30, West Bank, Stam- 
ford Hill, London, WW. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—D, Amos, 
late of Reading.—76, South-street, Green- 
wich, S.E. 


(J OVERNESS to Young Children,.— 
Re-engagement desired by young lady. 
Musical. Good references. — Address, Miss F., 
INQUIRER Office. 


N UBSERY GOVERNESS— 

WANTED, a well-educated young LADY as 
GOVERNESS to 8 children, youngest five years 
old. Must be musical—Apply by letter to Mrs. 
Frepk. Coox, 53, Ullet-road, Liverpool S. 


‘Youna DUTOH LADY (Certificated) 

wants a SITUATION as RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS. Usual English subjects, German, 
French, and music, Comfortable home desired.— 
Miss SNELLEN, care of Miss, Bishop, 18, Harborne 
road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


OUR CALENDAR. 
sae 
SUNDAY, May 29, 
peeegeeeent 
> It is requested that notice of any altera- 


tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- | 


lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HaRoLD RYLETT. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rey. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rey. J. Page Hoprrs. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.M, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m.’ 


and 7. p.M., Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A.. Evening, 
* John Woolman and his Journal.,’’ 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. Ho~msHaw. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rey. S. FLetoHEeR WILLIAMS. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Dr. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
| Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 


and 7 P.M., Rey. R. SPEARS. 
Islington, Unity Church Upper-street, 11 a.m. 


and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M A., Ph.D. | 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Olarence- | 
road, 11a.M. and7 P.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, | 
Morning, “The World’s Great Men.” Evening, | 


“ God’s Fellow Labourers.” 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11.4,M. and 7-P.M., Rev. H. | 


Rawiines, M.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Rev. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. Srronas. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 

11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m.; 
3 P.M,, Service for Children, and 7 p.M., Rev. S. 
FARRINGTON, iy 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. FrepERIC ALLEN. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckine Tavener. In Memoriam: Mr, 
Gladstone, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
_Rev. W. Wooprng, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. 
Dr. MUMMERY, 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey-road, Plumstead, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. L. Jenkins JONES, 


terres 
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‘Bats, Trim-street. Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. F. W. Sttantey, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Rowand HIt. : 

BirmingHam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rey. L, P. Jacks, 

Biackpoon, Bank-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M,, Rev, W. Binns, 

Biacwroot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. . 

Boorte, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., 
Mr. Worttey, and 6,30 p.m, 

Bourvxemours, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briguron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M. 

Canterbury, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Drat and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 


st. 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Metson GopFrey, | 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastbourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev. S. H. Metionz, M.A., D.Sc. 


6.30 p.M., Rev. J. A. Fattows, M A. 

Horsiam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. Frank K. Freeston, 

Lurps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
C. Harcrove. 

LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Children’s 
Sermon, and 6.30 r.m,, Rev. R, A, ARMSTRONG, 
B.A, 

Livgervoon Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, and 
6,30 p.M., Rev, W, J, Jurr, 


| at 11.15, MADAME CAVALIER, 


Guitprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and | lot for 39s, 6d., or divide. 


Liverroon, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. Dr. Ktntn. Evening, ‘“ The 
Tides of the Spirit : Thoughts for Whit Sunday.” 

Manonester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. 
James Forrest, M.A. 

MancuesteEr, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m.and 6.30 P.M. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsmMoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.u., Mr. G. CosEens Prior. 

RamsGatTE, Assembly Rooms, High street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. H. Hows. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysey, 

ScarporouacH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay,. Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Prresttey PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m. 

Weymours, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. C, Bennett. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. W. Birks, F.R.A.S. 


—=—— 


Hout-street, 6.30 p.M., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


BytsicaL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 


W.—May 29th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 


SULLIVAN. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— May 29th, 
“Tndia con- 


sidered Socially and Religiously.” 


BIRTHS. 


Coventry—On 21st inst., at 292, Willesden-late, 
N.W., the wife of Ernest Coventry, of a son. 

TouckweLrt—At Ardblair, Hunter’s Quay, Argyll- 
shire, N.B., on the 23rd inst., the wife of John 
Morrison Tuckwell, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of «a 


son, 
MARRIAGES. 


Harnrison—NicHTInNGALE—On May 24, at the Old 
Meeting, Bristol-road, Birmingham, by the 
Rev. John Harrison, father of the bridegroom, 
Wilfred Ingham Harrison, of West Bromwich, 
to Marian Lucy, daughter of William Halkon 
Nightingale, 7, Lloyd-street, Birmingham, 


DEATHS. 

Faca—On the 25th inst., of cerebral hemorrhage, 
at Radford Altyre-road, Croydon, Jesse Fagg, 
aged 70 years. © 

Horr—On May 6, at Peel, Isle of Man, of. pneu- 
monia, aged 54 years, John Russell Holt, 
formerly of Liverpool, son of the late William 
Holt, of that city. 


A YOUNG MAN connected with an old 
Unitarian family is out of berth through 
failure of company; has an offer which would 
enable him to build up a good. business if he can 


obtain the CAPITAL REQUIRED, £200, Will 


anyone assist him? Highest references.—Address, 
first instance, B. B., 5, Clarendon-place, Notting- 
hill, W. 


PPRESH BUTTER from JERSEY 
COWS supplied. 1s, 4d. per lb. C. BERRY, 
Hadham, Herts, 


ENNIS.—Splendid £4 4s. outfit, con- 
sisting of pair 25s. self-supporting polished 
posts, enamelled iron ground plates, ratchet, &c., 
complete, 14s, 6d. ; full size waterpoof net, bound 
top, 7s. 6d, ; 12 best covered unused balls, 5s. 6d, ; 
four splendid 10s. 6d. beautifully strung racquets, 
various weights, 5s. 6d. each ; all new condition ; 
Approval.—Box 1,733, 


Gilyard’s Library, Bradford. 
RE pre at ie £3 8s, Croquet 


Set, consisting of six full-size polished ash 
mallets, 7 in, heads, 6 polished balls, handsome 
walnut stand, new regulation narrow hoops, posts, 
clips, and all accessories, in strong deep polished 
box (useful as a garden seat), never been used. 
Price 30s, Approyal.—Box 1,734, Gilyard’s Library, 
Bradford, 
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Schools, ete. 


—_—— 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(rok WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Priticipal.;. ... ‘Miss ETHEL. HURLBATT. 


SESSION 1897-8. 

The EASTER HALF TERM begins on THURS- 
DAY, May 26th. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual. value 
£48; and one Courtauld Scholarship in Arts, annual 
value, 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be 
held at the College on June 28th and 29th. 

Names to be sent to the Principal nct later than 
June 15th, 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and 
thirteen years. Conducted by Miss LEWIN, 
assisted by qualified resident Mistresses aud  Visit- 
ing Masters. 

The School Course includes English, Arithmetic, 
Elementary Science, Drawing (Ablett system), 
Class Singing, and Conversational German ; with 
Latin and Mathematics for boys sufficiently ad- 
vanced. 

Special attention is given to TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, including Wood Carving and Car- 
pentry. For the extension of this section, a new 
room has been added, fitted with all requisite 
appliances. 

Drilling and Swimming are taught; and there 
are excellent playgrounds for outdoor games and 
exercises, 

A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application 
to Miss Lewin as above. 

The School was RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, 
May 3. 


‘IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


Te eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PrinciPaLS—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. 

A limited number of Girls received by the 
Principals, All the Assistants are trained and ex- 
perienced teachers of University standing. 

Special attention paid to modern languages. 
French taught by a certificated teacher from Paris. 
Music by ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. 

Girls may be prepared for College entrance and 
other examinations. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. Terms 
for Board and Education on application to the 
Principals. 


OME SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 

WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 

tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. 


For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. 


IANO, SINGING, &c. 
Mr. THOS. RAWSON, Local Examiner Royal 
College of Music, London, 3850, Bury New-road, 

Higher Broughton, Manchester, 


OME for YOUNG LADY. ae FER 


in Music and German by a Lady from 
North Germany,—Address, InquiruR Office, 


Board and IkKestvence, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSHE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere, . Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, High-class Pension. Unrivalled position 

on sea front, close to the Highcliffe Hotel. Lovely 

garden (tennis, &c.), facing the sea. Due south.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Pocock (late of Khrisna), 


J RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss SiLuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE. Every home comfort, or Private 
Apartments. Terms moderate.—Address, Mrs. H., 
on Pehpeton: -road, 
VI RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 
Ditchling) receives. BOARDERS. Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C, Aked, Ba 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham 3 Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- ia 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon fi 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL. D., Black- i 
burn ; Dr. Norman. Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, fa 
Exceptionally Olean, Moderate in Charges. Bpssione | ge 


Coffee Rcoms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. be 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 28. 6d. x 
Service, 9d. Pr. inted Tariff on Application. a 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, ie 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON... 


L (ne CENTURY BUILDING SOCINTY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


Directors. 

Chairman—H. W. Lawrence, J.P,, 21, Mincing- 
lane, E.C.; Deputy - Chairman — Marx H. 
Jupce, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Pall Mall, S.W.; F. H. A. 
Harpcastte, F.S,1,, 5, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, S.W.; Miss Ormg, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W.; SrerHen SEawarD TaYLeR, 151, 
Brixton-road, S.W., and Mrs. Hunry Rutt, 1, 
Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 is, 8d. Survey "Fee to £500, half- Lae 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


IDMOUTH.—HOUSE TO LET, com- 
fortably furnished, 2 sitting-rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms and dressing-room, bathroom with hot and 
cold water, kitchens, &c. ; garden with fair-sized 
croquet lawn. Rent moderate to small family with- 
out children,—Address, Mrs. Darg, Cottymead, 
Sidmouth, 


Established in the first year of the Queen’s Reign. ~ 


MOORE& MOORE 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


INVENTORS OF THE THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


The HIRE SYSTEM, now so widely used, was 
unknown until its invention, in 1846, by Messrs. 
Moore and Moore. 

Two years ago, in the course of an important 
appeal case in the House of Lords, their Lordships 
were pleased to make commendatory remarks on 
the fairness, convenience, and utility of Messrs. 
Moore and Moore’s invention. 

All classes of Messrs. Moore and Moore’s Piano- 
fortes and American Organs—new or second-hand, 
from 18 guineas upwards to 96 guineas—are sup- 
plied on their Three Years’ System, on the follow- 
ing easy and generous 


TERMS. 


After 3 years’ hiring at low rates, varying from 
£1 11s. 6d. to £8 8s, per Quarter in advance (or 
from 10s. 6d. to 56s. per month, as preferred), the 
instrument becomes the absolute property of the 
hirer. 

The total thus paid never exceeds the price of 
the instrument ; there are no extra charges, 

Carriage free throughout the United Kingdom. 

Tuning free within a radius of about 20 to 25 
miles round London, and in Brighton, Hastings, 
Bexhill, Worthing, Southend, Chelmsford, &c., &c. 

The Hirer can return the instrument at any 
time, or can make it his own in Jess than 3 years, 

No deposit or guarantee is required. 


Illustrated Price List free on application to 


MOORE & MOORE, 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 
Boat Teac r BAx& 


SouTHAMpTon BuILpines, CHANCERY Lane, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur: 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 

IRKBECK. BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


ups bane RAVENSCROFT, rec ena 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Seen for one eevee &e. 


COTCH "TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Geo. McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


PENS, PRESSES give pleasant 
and profitable occupation to thousands. 
Printing outfits from 103, to £5.— Manufacturers, 
Apams Bros., Daventry. 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


————_____ 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 


WEDNESDAY, Ist June, 11.30 a.m. 

ANNUAL SERMON, ROSSLYN-HILL.CHAPEL, 
HAMPSTEAD. Preacher, Rev. L. pz BEAUMONT 
Kiem, D.Sce., F.L.S., of Liverpool. 

Collection in aid of the Funds of the Association. 

WEDNESDAY, Ist June, 7 p.m. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, ESSEX 
HALL. The President, T. Grosvenor Lez, Esq., 
will preside, 


THURSDAY, 2nd June, 10 am. 


CONFERENCE AT ESSEX HALL. (1) “Our 
Church Life: Social and Benevolent,” paper by 
Mr, JOHN Denvy, of Manchester. Discussion opened 
by the Rey. H. Rawiines, M.A. (2) “ Our Church 
Work in spreading Religious Truth,’ paper by 
the Rev, ALex. WEBSTER, of Aberdeen. Discussion 
opened by the Rey. R. A. AnmsTrRone, B.A. 


THURSDAY, 2nd June, 8 to 11 p.m. 


CONVERSAZIONE, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. Tickets, 1s.; 
on and after June Ist, 2s. Immediate applica- 
tion should be made for Tickets. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
gee ee 
The 64th ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, May 81, 1898, 


Reception by the President, 6 to 7 p.Mm., Rev. J. 
Estuin Carpenter, M.A., Manchester College, 
Oxford. 


ee 


BUSINESS MEETING 
at 7 o’clock, to be followed by a 


CONFERENCE 


opened by Miss A. J. Lawrencn, on “' Class Organ- 
ization and the Personal Influence of the Teacher.” 
To be followed by Discussion. 

Tickets for the Tea and Reception on application 
to Ion PrircHarp, Hon, See.; Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, London, W.C, 


NNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION, ESSEX 
HALL, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, June 1st, 
at 4 o’clock, Mrs. Mannine in the Chair, 
Tea at. 5.30. 


CONFERENCE. 


aA peso eo 


A MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE will be held at 
ESSEX HALL on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
2nd June, at 4 o'clock, 

A Paper on “Our Ministry—the Magnitude of 
its Tasks and the Insufficiency of its Forces,” will 
be read by the Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. Chair to 
be taken by the Rey. Sinas Farrinarton, President 
of the London Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting, at 
4 o'clock. 

Tea at 6. Ministers from the country are cor- 
dially invited. 


4\SSEX HALL TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
at ESSEX HALLon FRIDAY, June 3, Chair will 
be taken at 7 p.M. by the Rev. R. A, ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., supported by the Revs. W. C. Bowie, W. G. 
Tarrant, V. D. Davis, F. K. Freeston, Messrs. G. 
Cosens Prior, J. C. Pain, R. Montford, Mrs. H. 
Shaen Solly, Miss Harriett M. Johnson, &c. 

All members and friends cordially invited. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.—The 

ANNUAL SERMON on behalf of the 
Sunday School will be preached by the Rev. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A., LL.B., of Bolton, on SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, the 5th of June. Service to begin 
at 3pm. Tea after Service, 6d, each, 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By the Rey. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


May be had in two Bindings: Leather, gilt edged, Price 1s.; and Cloth, red edged, 
Price 6d. 


Inguirur Office; or Purtie Grenn, Essex Hall, 


LOOK ON THIS PICTURE: 


“We are CHRISTIANS, and only Christians... . 

“Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, 
“ Baptists, Calvinists, Arminians, Trinitarians, and 
“others are names of religious distinctions. But, 
“however we may commonly be ranked under any 
‘of these divisions, we reject them all, 

“We disown all connection, except that of love 
‘and goodwill, with any sect or party whatever. . . 
“This edifice is founded upon no party principles 
“or tenets, but is built on purpose, and with this 
“very design, to keep ourselves clear from them all ; 
“to discharge ourselves from all the prejudices 
“and fetters in which any of them may be held, 
“so that we may exercise the public duties of 
“Religion upon the most catholic and charitable 
* foundation.” —(From a Sermon at the opening of 
the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, 12th May, 1756, by 
John Taylor, D.D.) 


“You rank yourselves under no distinguishing 
“name, The liberty which you claim for your- 
“ selves you extend with equal liberality to others. 
“The burden to which you will uot submit your- 
“selves you will never impose ; you plead for the 
“equal, universal dominion of reason, of con- 
‘science, and of truth.”—(Address on the opening 
of Manchester Academy, 14th Sept., 1786, by 
Lhomas Barnes, D.D.) 


AND ON THIS: 


“The British and Foreign Unitarian Association.” 


“The National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
“ Christian, Free Christian, and other Non-sub- 
“scribing or Kindred Congregations.” 


WHAT MIGHT BE! 


AN OPEN CONFERENCE FOR ANY WHO DESIRE TO 
WORSHIP THE FATHER IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH, 
AND TO SEEK FELLOWSHIP IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
WILL BE HELD, &o., &c. 


a = 


“ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold ; 
“them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
“voice; and they shall become one flock—one 
“ Shepherd |” 


What we need is to be convinced of the sin of 
segregation ;—of every form of non-catholic Chris- 


tianity. 
$ THE OPEN BROTHERHOOD. 


WESTBOROUGH CHURCH 


(Unitarian), SCARBOROUGH, 


RE:OPENING SERVICES after Re-Decoration 
of the Church, and NEW ORGAN (by Messrs. 
Wordsworth, of Leeds). 

The Committee have secured the services of Dr, 
Tuos. Eny, F.R.C.O. (Organist Christ Church, 
Scarborough), to give an ORGAN RECITAL on 
SATURDAY, May 28th, 1898, 7.30 to 9 P.M. 

RE-OPENING SERVICES on WHIT-SUNDAY, 
May 29th, by the Rev, E. L. H. THoMas, B.A. 
Morning, 10.45, Evening, 7. 

Collection after each Service for the Church Fund. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home 
(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home). 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 

MONDAY, JUNE 6th, at UNIVERSITY HALL, 

(Dr. Williams’ Library), Gordon-square, W.C., at 


P.M. precisely. 
; The Rai W. Coretanp Bowrs, M.L.S.B., has 
kindly consented to preside. Ki 
All friends interested in the work done at Wini- 
fred House are cordially invited, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GOD AND THE SOUL. 


An Essay towards Fundamental Religion, 
By RicHarp A, Armstronc, B.A. Second 
Edition, with new Introductory Chapter. 
Cloth boards, 23, net, by post, 23. 3d, ; or in 
limp cloth, 1s, net, by post, 1s. 3d. 
8vo, 206 pp. 


FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE 


CENTURY’S POETS. 
By the same Author. 2s. 6d., post free, 


CHRIST THE REYEALER. 


Discourses and Essays. By the late Joun 
Hamitton Tuo, Third Edition, 212 pages. 
2s. 6d., post free, 


London : 
PuHILIe Gruen, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


WORKS BY DR. VANCE SMITH, 


The Bible and its Theology. Cloth, 5s. 

Texts and Margins of the Revised New Testa- 
ment. Cloth, ls, 

Chapters on Job for Young Readers. Cloth, 1s. 

Modern Phases of the Doctrine of Atonement. 
Cloth, 1s, 

The Prophets and their Interpreters. 
is, net. 


Cloth, 


London : PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
NOW PUBLISHED. 


DIX Orders of United Worship 


For Use in the Christian Church. 


Written and arranged by 
LAWRENCE JACKS, M.A. 


Printed in Red and Black on hand-made paper. 


Bound in Paper, ls. 6d. ; strongly bound in Buck- 
ram, 23, 6d. Vo be had from Miss Dowsine, 7,.. 


Duchess-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Just out, price Threepence ; by post, Threepence 
half-penny, 


TWO OPPOSING TENDENCIES. 


A consideration of the Disintegrating Influences 


at work in our Free Churches, and a Plea for Re- 
construction, by the Rev. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 
Minister of All Soul’s Church, Belfast. 

With a Preface containing Extracts from Two 
Letters from the Rev. Dr. Martineau, 


Mr. J. SHone, Lombard-street, Belfast. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirep by DR. STANTON COIT. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
-&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


Tworence WHEKLY, 
Office : 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


EV. F. HAYDN WILLIAMS’ 

‘MORAL POLEMIC” Pamphlet will be om 

sale during Whit-Week at STmNLAKE and Srmeson's 

52, Booksellers’-row (two minutes’ walk from Essex 

Hall), and at the door of Essex Hall during the 

Meetings. Price SrxrEncE for two, or Fourpence: 
each, 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C.,. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at: 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C.. Ci 
Agent, Joun Herywoop, 29 ‘and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C,. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hueywcop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, May 28, 1898, 


Crown | 


